























Is Federal Aid Our Only Hope? 


FOR THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE, THE ANSWER TO 
the foregoing question seems to be “Yes,” that 
is, if we decide it is worth the cost. The trend 
in the thinking of most vociferous groups in our 
national life seems to be toward more depend- 
ence upon federal assistance not only for educa- 
tion but for most civic necessities. Addresses, 
papers, articles, books and discussions lead one 
to the conclusion that colleges are counting heav- 
ily on federal aid in the next decade. 

Privileges established in the G.I. Bill of Rights 
have given many people the idea that the federal 
government is under an obligation to grant free 
higher education to all youths of the nation. En- 
rollments in colleges are continuing to mount, 
and national surveys indicate that the peak en- 
rollment of veterans will not be reached for sev- 
eral years. The Office of Education estimated a 
college enrollment in November 1946 of more 
than 2,000,000 students, and Dean Partch of 
Rutgers has predicted an enrollment by 1960 of 
3,700,000 students. 

To obtain the necessary additional plant facil- 
ities alone is a staggering problem. Professor 
Morey of Illinois has suggested a minimum figure 
of $5500 as the average capital outlay per stu- 
dent required to expand existing facilities. For 
this at least $1,000,000,000 a year for the next 
ten years will be needed. Current operating ex- 
penses for teachers, administration, libraries and 
plant are running under $1,000,000,000 a year 
but should rise to at least $2,000,000,000 by 
1960. Two and a half to three billion dollars a 
year is coming from—where? 

The source of income pattern before the war, 
based on averages of all institutions, was briefly 
this: one third was provided by students, one 
third, by state and municipal governments; the 
other third, by endowments, 12 per cent; private 
gifts, 8 per cent; federal and other sources, 13 
per cent. There is no available comparison with 
postwar statistics. But it is known that the G.I. 
is putting many institutions in the red because 
the federal government is paying only 60 per 
cent of his cost. 

According to predictions, then, the problem 
will be to raise more than three times as much 
money for higher education than was available 
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during the best prewar years. How can it be 
done? For public institutions larger appropria- 
tions will be essential. In private institutions tui- 
tion will have to be increased. In both, fees wil] 
have to be increased. Campaigns will have to 
be conducted by both for more small contribu- 
tions from a larger number of people to make 
up for the large gifts formerly contributed by 
wealthy people. If these measures are not ade- 
quate, there will be no recourse except to seek 
funds from the federal government. 

For what uses shall they be sought and how 
can they be obtained without federal control? Ex- 
perience indicates that the colleges cannot receive 
blank checks without federal restrictions. There 
are now institutions under state and local control 
that are subject to the most rigid kind of govern- 
mental interference. Policies that circumscribe 
flexibility in spending funds and in making faculty 
appointments, for example, can easily be extended 
to dictate what shall be taught, how and when. 

There are purposes for which federal money 
may be sought and ways of using the funds that 
offer a strong challenge to educators to find agree- 
ment among themselves and thus present a united 
front. If this cannot be done, it is unlikely that a 
formula interposed by Congress will be found 
agreeable to educators. 

As a starter, two methods have been proposed 
on which educators might agree. The first of these 
consists of federal loans for the erection of self 
supporting, self liquidating projects, such as resi- 
dence halls and dining rooms. Amortization over 
a period of twenty-five years at a nominal interest 
rate would make expansion possible even among 
private institutions. Surely college business experts 
should be able to manage such projects without 
going into the red. The second method consists 
of a new formula for federal scholarships which 
would afford every boy and girl of exceptional 
talent an opportunity for college training. There 
should be no restrictions against Jews, Negroes, 
Catholics, Protestants, Italians, Yankees, Southern- 
ers or graduates of private high schools. A scholar- 
ship student should be free to attend an institution 
of his own choosing, and the allowance should be 
sufficient to eliminate economic worries for both 
the student and the college—J. HARVEY CAIN, 
accounting officer, Board of Higher Education, City 
of New York. | 
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On-the-Job Training 


RECENT EXPANSION OF FACILITIES HAS BROUGHT 
into the college family a host of new employes. 
Many on university pay rolls have an inadequate 
background of training and experience. The need 
for their services makes it necessary to train them 
on the job. 

Job training requires organization. There has 
been a tendency in some colleges to assign the new 
employe to an old employe and let it go at that. 
Just because a man, or woman, is an excellent cook 
is no assurance that he has the teaching or coun- 
seling skills properly to train an assistant. The 
reverse may be true, as the old employe may resent 
a new employe as a threat to his security and may 
train him improperly or not at all. 

Many technics can be employed in breaking in 
new personnel. Staff meetings may be held to out- 
line operational technics; charts and other visual 
aids may be employed; individual conferences with 
department heads may be utilized, or the old 
worker-new worker team may be employed. A 
directed conference in which the department head 
presents a specific problem and elicits specific rec- 
ommendations as to technics to be employed in 
tackling the problem is another valuable method. 

Some surveys of college in-service training have 
shown that more time is spent on training the 
student employe than is spent on training the per- 
manent employe. If a worker is expected to be a 
productive member of the staff for ten or twenty 
years Or more, it is to the interest of institution and 
employe to see that he receives the best training. 


College Unions Are Tailor-Made 


WITHIN RECENT MONTHS A LIVELY INTEREST IN 
planning and constructing college union buildings 
has been noted. This is an encouraging trend on 
the part of college administrators as it indicates 
an appreciation of the value of leisure-time activ- 
ity as an integral part of college life. 

Informal education, such as is provided in the 
typical college union, can do much toward devel- 
oping a student's capacity and potential as a well 
balanced member of society. It is hoped that more 
recognition of the college union’s educational func- 
tion will be appreciated by the builders of college 
curriculums in future months and years. 
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In order to provide the proper surroundings for 
college union activity, a building specifically de- 
signed for the purpose is a fundamental require- 
ment. Recent surveys indicate that most union 
buildings have not been adequate to meet the de- 
mands placed on them. One observer advises that 
“in planning the building, make it as large as pos- 
sible in provision of necessary facilities—and then 
double the space.” College union directors seem 
to agree that their buildings did not provide ade- 
quate space and program the day they moved in, 
for the union truly has become the student center 
of the campus. 


Many mistakes in designing and constructing 
college union buildings might have been avoided 
had architects and building committees utilized the 
consultation services available in the field. The 
Association of College Unions, through its con- 
sulting service in Madison, Wis., has done a great 
deal to improve design and p!anning. Each college 
requires a tailor-made building to fit its peculiar 
needs. A duplication of the floor plans of a neigh- 
boring institution may do no more than duplicate 
the mistakes. 


Organize, Deputize and Supervise 


REPORTS MADE AT THE WORK CONFERENCE OF 
the department of higher education, National Edu- 
cation Association, indicate some resistance on the 
part of administration to the proper delegation of 
authority to persons employed to perform admin- 
istrative functions. 

A guiding principle in determining the type of 
internal organization is the span of control. Span 
of control refers to the number of persons who 
should report to the person next in authority in 
the administrative line. Once this principle has 
been established and recognized, it is in the hands 
of those charged with supervisory responsibilities. 
“Organize, deputize and supervise” briefly points 
up the three functions of an executive. He must 
first organize the work to be done, assign or dep- 
utize specific personnel to perform the work re- 
quired and then supervise the work regularly. 

The college administrator who attempts to do 
everything himself because he fears his position 
will be weakened by relinquishing some of his 
duties is rendering his institution a disservice and 
may be headed for a physical breakdown. 





LAIRD BELL 


President, Board of Trustees 
Carleton College 


IN CONSIDERING THE RELATION OF 
the trustees of an endowed institu- 
tion with its officers, it is necessary 
at the start to reject any exact parallel 
with the directors of a commercial 
concern. 

The fact is that the system by which 
an educational institution is com- 
mitted to a board of trustees is a 
unique American device. In most of 
the rest of the world educational in- 
stitutions are controlled by govern- 
ments or by churches or, in some in- 
stances, by the faculty members them- 
selves on a sort of proprietary basis. 
But the system accepted in America 
is quite a different one and, when one 
examines it, a rather extraordinary 
one at that. 


TRUSTEES HAVE GREAT POWER 

The typical board of trustees of an 
endowed college or university consists 
primarily of laymen. Technically, 
these laymen have complete control 
and management of the institution. 
They are normally a self perpetuating 
body, although some have provision 
for a little alumni or other specified 
representation. 

These laymen can legally determine 
the kind of institution and fow it 
shall be run. They are, of course, con- 
trolled by the terms of any endow- 
ment or other gifts but within that 
broad general classification they hold 
the purse strings and can direct the 
expenditures at their pleasure. They 
can make policy and change it. Theo- 
retically, they can hire and fire. They 
can hang on during their lives. They 
can pick their successors. And it is 
almost impossible for them to do any- 
thing so bad that they can be re- 
moved. 

In spite of this great residual pow- 
er, however, we seldom hear of abuses. 
There have been interferences, of 
course, with academic freedom. But 
despite the hundreds of institutions in 
the country the list of those which 
the A.A.U.P. has condemned is rela- 
tively a short one. 
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Why does this system work as well 
as it does? The answer, in part, is 
merely: tradition. A certain distinc- 
tion goes with being trustee of an 
educational institution, large or small, 
and it is the kind of distinction that 
many men like. On the other hand, 
they do not have pronounced views 
on educational matters and are in- 
clined to leave the educational activ- 
ities of the institution in the hands 
of the assumed experts. I am afraid 
an exception must be made in the 
case of “pink” professors during times 
when witch hunting is a favorite sport 
for legislators, newspapers and the 
American Legion. For the most part, 
however, it is safe to say that trustees 
do not interfere much with educational 
matters in their institutions. 


One cynically inclined might say the 
reason power has not been abused in 
these fields is that the power has re- 
sided in the hands of those who had 
no burning interest. They approve 
of education in a general way and like 
to be thought of as college trustees 
but usually are not concerned with 
such issues as whether education 
should be liberal or practical. 

The net result is that the scholars 
have been left largely to themselves 
to develop as good institutions as 
their resources and talents will permit. 
At the same time, the trustees have 
been content to enjoy whatever dis- 
tinction goes with the position, keep- 
ing an eye on “Who's Who” and 
their obituaries and giving really sub- 
stantial amounts of time and money 
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to an institution without abusing the 
power that really is theirs. 

In other words, a trustee of an in- 
stitution is genuinely a trustee, hold- 
ing title and exercising his talents for 
the benefit of someone else and, un- 
like the ordinary trustee, expecting no 
compensation except in St. Peter's 
records and in a little esteem from 
his fellowmen. 

It is for these reasons that, in the 
academic side of college and univer- 
sity administration, analogies between 
the trustees of an institution and the 
directors of an ordinary business cor- 
poration do not hold. 

On the business side of the institu- 
tion, however, there is justification for 
developing parallels with business or- 
ganizations. If it is a question of the 
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TRUSTEES SHOULD DETERMINE POLICIES, 


GIVE ADVICE AND THEN KEEP SILENT 


investment of funds, of the construc- 
tion of buildings, of maintenance, re- 
pairs and the like, the trustees are 
obviously better equipped to judge 
these problems than they are to pass 
upon curriculums and they should 
take more responsibility as well as be 
capable of giving greater help. 

The uninitiated are likely to under- 
estimate the range of business con- 
ducted by the business manager of a 
college or university. The budget of 
an institution like Harvard outranks 
that of many a sizable business. A 
typical liberal arts college, regrettably, 
has no such colossal figures to deal 
with but nearly every kind of activity 
known to the big university presents 
itself for handling in the smaller in- 
stitutions. Without attempting to be 
exhaustive, it is clear that the busi- 
ness head must run a good hotel and 
a good boarding house, be a power 
plant engineer, operate laundries, be 
a master roofer and plumber and per- 
form as a landscape architect and 
gardener. Sometimes he must have 
experience that would be useful to 
the manager of an opera troupe in 
pacifying the assorted temperaments 
of faculty members, to say nothing of 
their wives. 

The business head of an institution 
must be also a skilled investor, able 
to realize a handsome return on the 
institution's money without endanger- 
ing the principal. All in all, it ap- 
pears to be a fairly exigent job. 


AVAILABLE FOR CONSULTATION 


Normally on a campus there are 
not many upon whom the business 
head can lean for help in these varied 
fields and he has precious little time 
for traveling around and consulting 
his fellow technicians about their com- 
mon problems. 

It is in this field, therefore, that 
trustees can really make a _ contri- 
bution. A well selected board would 
have members who could give sound 
advice on conventional investments, 
on real estate and on special invest- 


ment situations. It would have some- 
one with construction experience and 
someone with experience, or access to 
experience, in connection with many 
of the other activities of the business 
he.u. This experience should be the 
administrative officer's for the asking. 
There is a lurking danger that if 
the trustees are called upon too often 
they may find themselves becoming in- 
volved in too much detail and, in 
effect, running the institution. This 
is clearly bad business organization. 
Directors of a normal business organ- 
ization appoint the officers and then 
hold each responsible for performance 
in his field. The directors hold them- 
selves out as available for consultation 
and help but, particularly in a col- 
lege, they should scrupulously avoid 
going beyond the determination of 
policy and the rendering of advice. 


DEMAND GOOD PERFORMANCE 


It is not always easy to draw this 
line. The more interested a trustee 
is the more likely he is unconsciously 
to try to determine details that should 
be within the sphere of the adminis- 
trator only. It is easier to decide what 
a janitor should have right now than 
it is to frame a good pension plan 
for him. 

The corollary of this is that the 
board of trustees is entitled to be fair- 
ly demanding of the administrative 
officers. There are good reasons for 
the protection of tenure of professors, 
even when they are not too good; 
the principle may lead to deadwood 
and sterility but trustees are willing 
to pay that price for independence and 
freedom on the academic side. 

No such considerations apply on the 
business side. The only tenure that 
the administrator should have is ten- 
ure during good performance. The 
trustees should set reasonable stand- 
ards and demand performance accord- 
ingly. When that is not forthcoming, 
the administrator should have no com- 
plaint that he is invited to take his 
talents elsewhere. 
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WHAT STAFF BENEFITS DO YOU PROVIDE? 


THE FACT THAT EMPLOYES OF EDU- 
cational institutions are not eligible to 
participate in the federal Social Secu- 
rity program is generally known. The 
extent to which social security provi- 
sions, such as retirement annuities, 
group life insurance and insurance pro- 
viding funds for hospital, surgical and 
medical expenses, are being made by 
colleges and universities for their staffs, 
however, is not a matter of public rec- 
ord. I reported a study of this subject 
at the last meeting of the Eastern As- 
sociation of College and University 
Business Officers in Boston in Decem- 
ber 1946. 

A survey of the 146 institutions af- 
filiated with the association in 1945 
was conducted by mail. Included in 
the study were some of the leading 
educational institutions in the eastern 
portion of the United States as well as 
Canada. 

Usable data supplied by 111 institu- 
tions showed the nature and extent of 
institutional participation in various 
social security measures as follows: 
annuity programs, 103; group life in- 
surance, 55; group hospital insurance 
financed in whole or in part by the 
employer, 28; group hospital insur- 
ance financed wholly by the employes, 
80; insurance for surgical benefits fi- 
nanced wholly or in part by the insti- 
tution, 27; insurance for surgical bene- 
fits financed wholly by staff members, 
24, and institution sponsored medical 
service, 15. 


ANNUITIES 


Retirement Ages. Twenty-two dif- 
ferent plans relative to retirement ages 
were reported by 107 of the institu- 
tions. Of these, 62 retire staff members 
at 65; 12, at 70; seven make retirement 
optional at 65 and compulsory at 70, 
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H. C. GREGG 


Business Manager, Syracuse University 


and five retire staff members at 68. In 
five institutions, retirement ages for 
women staff members are younger than 
those for men, the difference being 
about five years. While a great variety 
of practices in this respect was re- 
ported, it is interesting to note that 
almost all the institutions had definite 
plans. 

Ranks Eligible to Participate in An- 
nuity Programs. Of the 98 institutions 
reporting on this subject, all included 
in their programs major administrative 
officials, deans and directors, professors 
and associate professors. In 95 insti- 


tutions, assistant professors can partici- 
pate and in 81, instructors are includ- 
ed. Fifty-three include clerical staff 
members; 49 permit junior adminis- 


‘trative officials to participate, and 39 


bring into the programs janitors and 
laborers. Thirteen institutions even in- 
clude graduate assistants. 

Rate of Accumulation of Retirement 
Funds. The 106 institutions supplying 
data on the rate of accumulation of 
retirement funds report 23 different 
plans. In 87 institutions, however, re- 
tirement provisions are 10 per cent or 
more of annual salaries. In 13 cases, 


Table 1—AMOUNTS OF INSURANCE AT VARIOUS RANKS 
UNDER GROUP INSURANCE PROGRAMS IN 
EASTERN COLLEGES 
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the rate is more rapid than 10 per 
cent annually. In six cases, it is 15 
per cent and in two cases, 20 per cent. 

Decreasing interest rates are causing 
institutions to speed up their rate of 
accumulation of retirement funds. 
This, coupled with the fact that salaries 
have not increased to the extent living 
costs have advanced, has caused em- 
ployers to assume larger shares of the 
cost of the retirement programs. 

Of the 106 institutions reporting 
annuity programs, 97 pay half or more 
of the total cost; two pay the entire 
cost; one pays 75 per cent; one, 72 
per cent, and two pay 60 per cent; the 
remaining 91 share the cost equally 
with their staff members. 

A few years ago interest rates were 
such that by investing 10 per cent of 
the annual salary in an annuity for a 
period of thirty years, an annuitant 
could be assured a retirement income 
for the remainder of his life of ap- 
proximately half his average salary 
over the years. This is not now pos- 
sible and there is every indication that 
the rates of annuity deposits in colleges 
and universities will be increased. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The second step in the social secur- 
ity programs of colleges and universi- 
ties is group life insurance. Approxi- 
mately half the member institutions 
sponsor group life insurance and pay 
at least a part of the cost. This phase 
of social security had its origin in 
about 1911 or 1912. In the last third 
of a century, this social security meas- 
ure has had an amazing growth. On 
January 30, 1946, 38,500 companies 
were sponsoring $25,000,000,000 
worth of group life insurance on 14,- 
000,000 employes. 


Table 2—Charges Made to 
Staff Members for Group In- 
surance in 55 Eastern Colleges 











Amt. Monthly Charges Number 

per $1000 Colleges 
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Table 1 shows amounts of insur- 
ance provided for staff members of 
various ranks in the 55 institutions 
sponsoring group life insurance. 

Table 1 shows there is no uniformity 
in policies with reference to amounts 
of insurance provided for staff mem- 
bers of various ranks. It also shows 
that the tendency is to carry the larger 
amounts of insurance for staff mem- 
bers of the higher ranks. 

Table 2 shows the extent to which 
staff members participate in the pay- 
ment of group insurance premiums. 

Table 2 shows that institutions do 
not have uniform policies with refer- 
ence to the extent of staff participa- 
tion in the cost of group life insur- 
ance. Approximately half of them, 
however, do require staff members to 























pay 60 cents a month per $1000 of 
insurance, the institution paying the 
balance which, when dividends are 
considered, is usually somewhat less 
than the average rate paid by em- 
ployers. 


HOSPITAL INSURANCE 


Hospital insurance is a relatively 
new form of social security protection. 
It had its beginning about twelve 
years ago and in 1945 had grown to 
huge proportions. Throughout the 
country in 1945, group hospital insur- 
ance was carried by 20,400 companies 
protecting 4,374,000 employes. 

Of the 111 colleges and universities 
included in this study, 80 had group 
hospital plans financed by staff mem- 
bets and 28 had group hospital plans 
financed in whole or in part by the 
institutions. Of the 28 having group 
plans in which the employer shares 
in the cost, 23 reported that benefits 
are provided for administrative off- 
cials, deans and directors, professors, 
associate professors, assistant professors 
and instructors. 

Twenty-two include, in addition, 
junior administrative officials, clerical 
workers and laborers, and in 20, 
all staff members except graduate as- 
sistants are eligible to participate. Of 


the 23 reporting, 22 include in the 
programs the families as well as staff 
members themselves. 


SURGERY 


The origin of insurance providing 
surgical benefits was almost coinci- 
dental with that of group hospital in- 
surance. In 1945 such protection was 
provided by 18,900 employers in this 
country. 

In this group of 111 institutions, 
51 sponsor insurance providing bene- 
fits for surgical expense. Of these, 
27 institutions pay all or-a part of the 
cost. In 15 of the 27 institutions 
sponsoring contributory surgical bene- 
fits, 15 include ‘families of staff mem- 
bers as well as staff members them- 
selves. In 21 of the 27 institutions 
sponsoring this type of protection, all 
staff members are eligible to partici- 
pate. 


MEDICAL SERVICE 


The last phase of the social security 
programs added to the list of staff 
benefits sponsored by the colleges and 
universities of this group is medical 
service. Fifteen of the 111 institu- 
tions included in the study maintain 
programs of medical service for staff 
members. Of the 15 maintaining this 
type of security, the entire cost is paid 
by six. In these, all staff members are 
eligible to participate and in six, the 
families are included. Six confine 
medical service to clinical treatment. 
Eight, however, include house calls in 
their programs. 

In my opinion, this type of pro- 
gram has much merit and is destined 
to become an important phase of the 
future social security program in many 
colleges and universities. 

While it is clear from this study 
that educational institutions still have 
some distance to go before their social 
security programs are all that may be 
desired, they are to be congratulated 
on the progress they have made, espe- 
cially when consideration is given to 
the fact that there are so many urgent 
needs for every dollar in their financial 
budgets. 

It is to be regretted that federal 
Social Security benefits are denied this 
large and important group of our 
citizenry. Educational administrators, 
however, are keenly aware of the 
values of such protection and there is 
little doubt but that the next decade 
will see much progress in the develop- 
ment of these important measures in 
our colleges and universities. 








ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY AT 
Bloomington has lacked a common 
meeting place for students, faculty and 
alumni for many years. President Mer- 
rill J. Holmes believes this lack has 
impaired the solidarity of campus 
spirit, a basic value of the small col- 
lege. 

Accordingly the Illinois Wesleyan 
Memorial Center is now being erected 
as the outstanding feature of a $1,100,- 
000 building program, four projects 
of which are now in the building stage. 


CENTRAL DINING ROOM 


As President Holmes declares, 
“there is no more natural time and 
place for casual social contacts than 
during meals” so the center will in- 
clude a central dining room large 
enough for the whole student body. 

In addition to the dining room, 
there will be a lounge sufficiently 
spacious to serve for formal gather- 
ings; a Room of Remembrance in 
which will be maintained a complete 
record of all Wesleyan men and wom- 
en who served in World War II, to- 
gether with appropriate plaques and 
mementos; a quiet room where in the 
rush of college life a student may take 
a few moments for spiritual reflection; 
new quarters for the alumni office; a 
reception room; headquarters for stu- 
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dent and faculty organizations, and a 
bookstore. 

The Georgian building is of brick 
with tile plastered interior partitions, 
steel windows and steel and concrete 
stairways. Floors are to be rubber 
tile in the kitchens, wide plank in the 
library and faculty clubroom and 
asphalt tile in the cafeteria, lobby and 
canteen. 

Walls in the kitchens, cafeteria, can- 
teen and restrooms will be of glazed 
tile; wood paneling will be featured 
in lobby and library, and plaster will 
be used elsewhere. Ceilings of acous- 
tical plaster are specified for kitchens, 
cafeteria, canteen and lounge. 

Steam heat via recessed convector 
radiators will be supplied by the uni- 
versity’s central heating plant. A cen- 
tral system of fans and blowers in the 
attic will provide fresh air to the 
lounge, canteen and cafeteria, while 
exhaust fans and blowers will be in- 
stalled throughout the building. 

Indirect fluorescent lighting will be 
provided; the building will be piped 
for a public address system. 

The two kitchens are to have an 
electric dumbwaiter, walk-in refrigera- 








tors and a refrigerated garbage room 
in which all dining room and other 
refuse will be frozen before being re- 
moved from the building. 

An outstanding feature of the 
lounge is the series of laminated 
wood arches with a span of 67 feet 
from which will be suspended 16 feet 
above the floor a 16 foot wide canopy 
providing light in troughs and con- 
cealing fresh air ducts. Color schemes 
and furnishings are being handled by 
the contract department of a Chicago 
department store. 


SPECIAL KITCHEN FOR BANQUETS 


One of the two large kitchens will 
be used regularly in association with 
the cafeteria, while the other will be 
available for formal occasions when 
the lounge is employed as a banquet 
hall. The second floor kitchen will 
also be used as a home economics 
laboratory for experimental cooking 
and practical applications of meal 
planning courses. 

The estimated cost of $375,000 in- 
cludes the general, plumbing, heating, 
equipment and furnishings expendi- 
tures but not the fee of the land. The 
per cubic foot cost has been set at 
79 cents. Schaeffer, Hooton and Wil- 
son of Bloomington are the architects 
for all four current building projects. 
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BELOW: First floor plan reveals the size of the 
cafeteria which President Holmes regards as con- 
tributing more to college spirit than any other single 
service that could be added to the campus. The 
passage at the upper left connects the Memorial 


Center with the new residence hall for 122 women. 
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ABOVE: A series of laminated wood arches with a 
span of 67 feet, from which will be suspended 16 
feet above the floor a 16 foot wide canopy pro- 
viding trough light and concealing fresh air ducts, 
is an outstanding feature of the spacious lounge 
(or banquet hall) shown in the second floor plan. 




















NEBRASKA'S NEW ARMORY BUILDING 


serves 5000 men in army and navy programs 


THE NEW UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
armory building provides quarters for 
ROTC for both the army and navy at 
the University of Nebraska and serves 
5000 male students at the university. 

Construction is completely fireproof 
with steel frame and steel joists. 

The exterior is of face brick and 
stone; interior walls and partitions are 
unplastered cinder blocks; exterior 
windows are wood; stairways are ter- 
razzo on concrete. 

The flooring is generally concrete 
with tile in the toilet areas. 

Walls are unplastered cinder blocks 
in natural color. Toilets are completely 
plastered with tile wainscot. Ceilings 
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TEACHER, 


ELLERY L. DAVIS 
Davis and Wilson, Architects 
Lincoln, Neb. 


are of acoustical plaster in natural 
ivory color throughout. 

The building is heated by steam 
from the university's central plant with 
cast-iron radiators and a zone system 
of temperature control with exterior 
and interior thermostats. 

A complete winter air conditioning 
system is provided, the building being 
divided into five zones with separate 
fans and coils. Provision is made for 
a future connection to the university's 
central refrigerating plant for summer 
air conditioning. 

Lighting generally is fluorescent. 

The building is equipped with the 
usual program gongs and intercom- 
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munications telephones. There are no 
elevators or dumbwaiters, no refrig- 
eration and no kitchen. 

The building contains slightly more 
than one million cubic feet and the 
following is a statement of the total 
cost, except site, fees, equipment: 





Per Cu. 
Contract Amount Ft. 
General $230,452 23.0c 
Heating, Plumbing 
& Ventilating 75,905 7.6 
Wiring 7,995 0.8 
Hardware 2,230 0.2 
Light Fixtures 14,895 1.5 
TOTAL $331,477 33.1 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 





The requirements of both army and navy training are met by this new 
plant. The armory proper occupies the central portion of the ground and 
first floor plans and above it, on the second floor, is the spacious drill hall. 
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SINCE 1922 St. OLAF COLLEGE HAS 
operated its own radio station, WCAL, 
as an integral part of its program. A 
new radio station building was con- 
structed in 1940 and has been used 
heavily in fulfilling St. Olaf College's 
objective of bringing to people in the 
Midwest messages of information, en- 
joyment, cheer and inspiration. WCAL 
has the unique distinction of broad- 
casting programs in seven languages: 
English, Norwegian, Swedish, Ger- 
man, Danish, Finnish and Icelandic. 


BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 

The WCAL Building is a modern, 
substantial stone and concrete struc- 
ture approximately 36 feet by 150 feet. 
One end of the building houses the 
Tormodsgaard Radio Mission House, 
an auditorium type of studio that seats 
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about 250 people. It is used for church 
services and other programs at which 
an audience may be in attendance or 
when a large number of persons are 
involved in the program, such as a 
band or choirs. The Carrie Lee Organ 
is installed in this studio. 

In the midportion of the building 
are a smaller studio, the general office 
and the control room, where the studio 
operator monitors and regulates the 
program. In the other end of the 
building are located another office, the 
news room and the transmitter. 
Through a teletype installed in the 
WCAL news room, the wires of the 
Associated Press bring news from the 
ends of the earth, twenty-four hours 
a day. The material is edited and 
broadcast by the station staff at vari- 
ous times during the day. 





The WCAL transmitter was built 
in 1931 and at that time was a fine 
modern unit in every respect, but 
radio has developed more rapidly than 
has almost any other industry. To 
keep up with the major advances the 
transmitter has been improved a num- 
ber of times and the equipment will 
be replaced with a new unit this sum- 
mer. A speciab appeal for funds last 
winter brought in more than $60,000 
for this purpose. 


WCAL FINANCES 

Questions have often been asked by 
friends of WCAL as to the cost of 
Maintaining and operating the station 
and whether or not the income is 
sufficient to cover the costs. Legally, 
WCAL belongs to St. Olaf College, 
but in a very real sense the station be- 
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longs to the many friends who have 
helped to build it up and who are 
helping to support it from year to 
year. 
Few people have an adequate idea 
as to what it ordinarily costs to carry 
on a broadcasting activity. To give 
some conception of it the statement 
may be made that if St. Olaf were to 
pay commercial rates to a station 
similar to WCAL for the number of 
hours that it broadcasts, the cost, con- 
servatively estimated, would be $125,- 
000 a year. That would be for time 
on the air only; all expenses in con- 
nection with the program would be in 
addition to this figure. 

Another reason that WCAL costs 
are low is that WCAL friends have 
given funds for the construction of the 
building and equipment, so that it 
has not been necessary to pay out 
money for rentals or interest on in- 
debredness. WCAL now has a build- 
ing and equipment conservatively 
valued at $100,000 made possible by 
gifts. 

What does it cost to maintain and 
operate WCAL? In figuring costs 
many items have to be taken into 
account. First, there are the actual 
day-by-day operating expenses. Some 
of these are: salaries and wages, elec- 
tricity for power and light, heat, water, 
toll charges for telephone line to the 
Minneapolis studio and for other 
broadcasts, news service, printing and 
stationery, other office supplies, post- 
age, numerous items required for the 
operation of the transmitting equip- 
ment, recordings, telephone, _ tele- 
graph, express charges and building 
maintenance. 

But day-by-day operation expenses 
constitute only a part of the total 
costs. Radio equipment wears out and 
has to be replaced, and many replace- 
ments are costly because of their high- 
ly technical and complex nature. Radio 
equipment soon gets out of date and 
must be modernized, so a reserve has 
been built up to cover depreciation in 
the plant and the equipment. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, the actual expenditures for main- 
tenance and operation were $33,- 
269.42. 

Now what about income? The 
station has no income from either 
taxes or advertising but does receive 
$4900 annually from the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. Aside from this, 
WCAL is entirely dependent upon the 
gifts which it receives from its sup- 
porting friends. 
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Broadcasts in seven languages 
emanate from this 25 year old 
radio station at a small Minn- 
esota college. The station is 
entirely dependent upon gifts; 
it now has an endowment fund. 





For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, private gifts amounted to $27,- 
218.85, and income from interest on 
endowment funds was $425.10. Totals 
for the 1946 fiscal year were as fol- 
lows: 


iodine <....:..cidxccnneeien $34,923.37 
Maintenance and operation 

Cupemee 2.3 ee 33,269.42 

Baleace 5..:...6 2 $ 1,653.95 


The balance was placed in the re- 
serve for replacements or moderniza- 
tion. The budget for the current year 
is $37,877. 


NEW SITUATION 


The station anticipates extended 
coverage with the installation of its 
new transmitter. While at the present 
time WCAL shares time with KUOM, 
the station operated by the University 
of Minnesota, it has, for some time, 
been attempting to make arrangements 
that would enable it to operate on a 
full time schedule. During recent 
months the college authorities have 
been studying the possibility of install- 
ing a frequency modulation station, 
which would be operated in addition 
to the present AM or regular broad- 
cast station. 

The addition of FM broadcasting 
to the college program would enable 
the station to operate during both the 
day and the evening and would make 
possible greatly enlarged usefulness. 
Many new features and special pro- . 
grams would then be possible, and the 
station would be able to play an even 
larger rdle in the life of the com- 
munity and the surrounding territory. 


ENDOWMENT FUND ESTABLISHED 


Several years ago the management 
of WCAL came to the conclusion that 
it was a good policy to establish an 
endowment fund for the station.. It 
was decided that gifts of $100 or more 
from an individual person, family or 
organization should be set aside for 
endowment purposes. During the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, the 
amounts set aside for the WCAL en- 
dowment fund totaled $4100. 

Operating a radio station on a 
small campus costs money, but college 
trustees and administration are agreed 
that it is one of the most significant 
services rendered by the college to the 
people of its area. The college con- 
tinually searches for opportunities to 
extend its broadcasting service rather 
than permit financial considerations to 
curtail its operation. 
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WHERE TO TURN FOR FUNDS 


THE SOURCES OF PRIVATE GIVING ARE 
not drying up. They are changing. 

Many great fortune of 20 years ago 
have declined. Yet, in spite of the 
difficulties in accumulating wealth 
under our present tax laws, new for- 
tunes are being acquired. The greatest 
change, however, has not been in this 
direction. It has been, rather, in the 
tremendous increase in the number of 
incomes from which substantial gifts 
can be made out of current earnings. 
On such giving, indeed, the tax laws 
place a premium. The deduction pos- 
sibilities are so large that the actual 
cost to the donor often is but a frac- 
tion of the total gift. 

In financing increased budgets, there- 
fore, colleges and universities have a 
great opportunity to develop a “living 
endowment,” based upon regular giv- 
ing from income, to supplement the 
old line invested endowments. 

The need for such action is impera- 
tive. The purchasing power of salaries 
of faculty and other personnel has de- 
clined seriously. All costs have risen. 
Pressing needs for replacement and 
development, deferred by the war, have 
not yet been met. Colleges and uni- 
versities must increase their income. 
The greatest single opportunity for 
most of them is through increasing 
their living endowments, the contri- 
butions obtained from friends who 
give to them regularly from income. 


SUSTAINED EFFORT REQUIRED 


Institutions should and will continue 
periodic campaigns for endowment, 
capital needs and maintenance funds 
designed to finance them over a period 
of years. These, however, should be 
peaks which rise not from sea level 
but from a plateau of sustained well 
organized fund raising effort designed 
to provide additional income. Without 
this, some colleges will not survive. 

The fundamentals of such a pro- 
gram are a well conceived fund raising 
plan supported by effective public re- 
lations and publicity. Fund raising 
cannot be successful unless it is based 
upon good public relations; therefore, 
the consideration of the public rela- 
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tions aspects of fund raising come first. 
Good public relations and publicity 
cannot be created over night. They 
should be on a continuous well estab- 
lished basis. Any college or university 
will fall far short of realizing the po- 
tentialities for broadening its base of 
support unless it succeeds in keeping 
alumni, students, parents, the com- 
munity and the world in general in 
touch with what it is doing. Mere 
notices of college activities will not 
do the job. What is needed is a thor- 
oughgoing demonstration, through 
every channel of public information, 
of the values of what the institution 
is doing. 

Public relations and publicity are 
not two names for the same thing. 
Public relations is a course of conduct 
designed to win favorable public opin- 
ion. Publicity is the process of making 
this course of conduct known through 
the press, publications, radio and every 
other channel of public information. 

Public relations is the business of 
every member of the college or uni- 
versity family. A public relations di- 
rector can advise but only the board 
of trustees, the president, the faculty, 
the students and the alumni can create 
a sound basis for public relations. The 
best public relations policies, from the 
standpoint of fund raising, should be 
based upon honest conviction and care- 
ful consideration of what is the best 
interest of the constituency which the 
institution serves. This not infrequent- 
ly means, particularly in times of stress, 
standing by principles which for the 
time being may be unpopular. 

Publicity is a technic which calls 
for highly specialized ability. Colleges 
and universities can well afford to en- 
gage the services of highly competent 
individuals or staffs in this field. Many 
an institution, not only when engaging 
in a special campaign but also in its 
year to year efforts to obtain continu- 
ing support, finds itself badly handi- 
capped by the fact that those who 
are asked to give have little compre- 


hension of the nature and the value 
of the institution's activities. 

Except for blind loyalty, a com- 
modity not in- excessive supply even 
among alumni, people do not give to 
a college or university for its own 
sake. They give, rather, to what can 
be accomplished through the institu- 
tion. If thoroughly convinced of the 
value of what it is already doing, they 
will give to maintain it. But they will 
give much more if convinced that their 
gifts will open the way to greater and 
better things in the future. 

“The big picture of the future” is 
essential to the most successful efforts 
in fund raising. To be effective, this 
“big picture” must be far more than 
a facade. If the gap is too great be- 
tween what the institution is doing 
and what it is proposing to do, it will 
be difficult to convince prospective 
givers that the vision can be turned 
into reality. It is essential that plans 
be well and thoroughly thought out. 

The big giver, in particular, wants 
to see the blueprints and figures for 
the future, as well as a sketch of the 
elevation. “The idea sounds fine but 
they really haven't got down to cases 
on carrying it out” has been written 
on the tombstones of many potential, 
large gifts. 

Although a first essential, good pub- 
lic relations and publicity of them- 
selves cannot be relied upon to bring 
in the required money. They must be 
followed up by well planned and or- 
ganized fund raising effort. 


CONCENTRATE WHERE MONEY IS 


The most fallacious theory for 
broadening the base of giving is ex- 
pressed in the idea that “the easiest 
way to raise a million dollars is to get 
a million people to give a dollar 
apiece.” Actually, the easiest and 
most effective way to raise money is 
to concentrate on those who have 
moncy and most logically may be ex- 
pected to give it. These people are 
concentrated primarily in two groups. 
The first is composed of the alumni. 
The second consists of persons of 
large incomes and those businesses and 
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industries that do or can benefit by 
what the college or university is doing. 
The major potentialities for steady 
annual giving by alumni are to be 
found among persons with incomes of 
from $5000 to $25,000 a year. The 
preliminary figure of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue for 1943 shows that 
there were 1,324,000 persons in the 
United States in this income range, an 
increase of 273,000 over the previous 
year. Their incomes totaled nearly 
$13,000,000,000, an increase of more 
than $2,000,000,000 over the previous 
year. They made deductible gifts of 
$257,862,000. These were war years 
but Internal Revenue collections in 
1946 were $40,000,000,000 as com- 
pared with $22,000,000,000 in 1943. 
The $5000 to $25,000 income 
group probably has not increased in 
like proportion but we may be sure it 
has not decreased and that college and 
university graduates proportionately 
outnumber others in this class. 


ANNUAL ALUMNI GIVING 


Annual alumni giving offers one of 
the best opportunities for developing 
a steady source of support comparable 
to income from endowment, in fact a 
living endowment of the finest type. 
Its effective development calls for far 
more than annual form letters, an 
occasional visit to main centers by the 
president or a beloved professor or, 
indeed, good publications that keep 
the alumni in touch with what the 
institution is doing and hopes to do. 

Repeated alumni giving requires 
thoroughgoing organized effort, not 
only along class lines but also by com- 
mittees organized geographically. The 
alumni in each region who will as- 
sume the responsibility of seeing per- 
sonally as many of their classmates as 
possible and of writing personally to 
the rest can be found if effort is used. 

All this cannot be done in one year. 
It is accomplished by a gradual build- 
ing process, tact and perseverance 
rather than high pressure being used. 
The primary object should be to build 
up the maximum number of alumni 
contributors. The size of a gift will, 
to a great extent, take care of itself. 
The alumnus who acquires the habit 
of annual giving naturally tends to 
increase his gift if able to do so. 

It is easy to gauge the effectiveness 
of an alumni fund. Eighteen to 20 
per cent is low participation; 40 to 50 
per cent is good, and anything be- 
yond is excellent. There is a normal 
annual lapse of 30 per cent among 
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alumni givers. The alumni fund or- 
ganization, therefore, must pay just as 
much attention to obtaining renewals 
as to procuring new contributors. 

Most colleges and universities are 
fortunate enough to have a number 
of alumni whose annual incomes are 
$25,000 or more. Except for those 
institutions having the wealthiest 
alumni bodies, however, more poten- 
tial givers in the higher income 
brackets are to be found among non- 
alumni. 

Again citing the most recent figures 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
there were 106,000 persons in the 
United States who in 1943 had in- 
comes of $25,000 or more. Their 
total income was more than $3,000,- 
000,000 and they made deductible 
gifts of $145,744,000. These figures 
showed increases over the previous 
year comparable to those for persons 
of $5000 to $25,000. The number 
of persons with incomes of more than 
$1,000,000, for instance, rose from 38 
to 43; the number with incomes of 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000, from 
186 to 190. 


CARD FILE IS KEY 


It will pay any college or university 
to build and maintain files on every 
person, firm or corporation from 
which there is a reasonable possibility 
of obtaining a gift of $1000 or more. 
The cards in this file should bear in- 
formation concerning all factors that 
have a bearing upon the possibility of 
obtaining a gift—the prospect's inter- 
ests, business connections, giving 
habits, hobbies, pertinent likes and dis- 
likes, persons who can be helpful in 
cultivating his or her interest, records 
of everything done to arouse such in- 
terest and like information. The 
greater the potentialities and the like- 
lihood of the prospective giver, the 
more nearly complete should be the 
information. 

The building and development of 
such a file involve a highly specialized 
technic requiring extensive knowl- 
edge. Such a file cannot be organized 
merely by hiring a clerk or a room- 
ful of file clerks. It should be de- 
veloped under the guidance of an ex- 
perienced fund raiser on the college 
or university staff or by a fund raising 
firm brought in to set it up and train 
those who are to be in charge. 

Neither can the fund raising per- 
sonnel alone do the work. Developing 
the information necessary to deter- 
mine who are the best prospective 


givers requires the aid of the institu- 
tion’s top personnel on the board, in 
the administration, on the faculty and 
among the alumni and influential 
friends. 

In regard to the most important 
prospective givers an individual plan 
of action should be developed in each 
instance. This includes deciding the 
nature of the gift which is to be 
sought, who is to be responsible for 
cultivating the individual's incerest 
and by what methods. 

In planning the approach to a cor- 
poration, always remember that its 
directors will hesitate to authorize a 
gift unless they feel they can justify 
it to their stockholders. They can do 
so if shown such things as the follow- 
ing: the gift is likely to profit the 
corporation through research or train- 
ing of essential personnel; it will bene- 
fit the employes; it will benefit the 
corporation's public relations through 
serving the community or constitu- 
ency with which the corporation does 
business. 

The best giving case for a firm or 
a corporation can generally be built 
by carefully analyzing how what .the 
college or university is doing, or 
wishes to do, benefits or will benefit 
the corporation. Anything that is not 
the natural function of the institu- 
tion is likely to cost more than the 
value of any gift received because of it. 


LARGEST GIFT IS SELDOM FIRST 


Finally, remember that the best 
potential givers are those who have 
already given. Nothing is more im- 
portant than making sure that a giver 
is thanked in such a manner that he 
feels his gift is appreciated. There 
is no better cultivation for another 
gift than seeing to it that the giver 
is told what has been accomplished 
with the money he has already given. 
A man’s or a woman’s largest gift is 
seldom the first one. 


Is this a good time to raise money? 
College and university fund raising 
has, in general, followed the trend of 
the stock market. There is consider- 
able uncertainty right now about mar- 
ket trends. There ts no uncertainty, 
however, about the iact that colleges 
and universities having well organ- 
ized, sustained, fund raising activities 
do better than others at all times. It 
is true also that those contemplating 
special campaigns never are able to 
take advantage of the “best time” un- 
less they have started their prepara- 
tions well in advance. 
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ESSENTIALS OF 


MURRAY P. HORWOOD 





Professor of Sanitary Science, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


NO DINING SERVICE CAN BE RE- 
garded as satisfactory unless it is clean, 
attractive and safe. Two of the pri- 
mary essentials for safe and satisfac- 
tory dining service are a safe and 
abundant potable water supply and a 
safe milk and cream supply. It is im- 
portant also that every dining service 
be connected directly to a public sew- 
efage system or to a suitable private 
means of sewage disposal. Moreover, 
there should be an ample supply of 
hot water at all times. Water used for 
sterilizing dishes should be maintained 
at 170° F. or higher; for other pur- 
poses, at 145°-150° F. 


HANDWASHING FACILITIES NEARBY 


Suitable handwashing facilities 
should be provided in all toilets, kitch- 
ens and locker rooms. Such facilities 
should include a combination faucet 
for hot and cold running water, a sani- 
tary soap dispenser filled with soap at 
all times, individual paper towels and 
a suitable receptacle for used towels. 
Employes should be instructed in the 
importance of good hand hygiene, par- 
ticularly after using the toilet, after 
coughing or sneezing into the hand or 
a handkerchief, after every time hands 
are soiled and before starting work in 
the morning and after lunch. Too, 
satisfactory showers should be avail- 
able for the help. Clean, neat, attrac- 


Scraping dishes 


tive and washable clothes or outer 
garments should be provided for the 
kitchen help, cooks, bakers, waiters 
and waitresses. 

A suitable system of collecting and 
storing all garbage and refuse is essen- 
tial. Such wastes should be stored 
preferably in a separate room open- 
ing to the out of doors. The room 
should have a smooth and entire ce- 
ment floor and the floor should have 
a drain connected to the sewer. Doors 
and windows should be thoroughly 
screened. The room itself should be 
ratproof. All refuse should be stored 
in clean barrels or other suitable recep- 
tacles; the garbage, in clean, metal 
barrels equipped with tight-fitting 
metal covers. 

All receptacles should be placed 1 
foot away from the wall on a metal 
pipe platform or a platform made of 
concrete strips. The platform should 
be at least 12 inches above the floor 
to facilitate cleaning and to prevent 
the creation of rat harborages. Run- 
ning hot and cold water and a hose 
and nozzle should be available for 
washing garbage and rubbish barrels 
and for keeping the floor clean. 

In regard to infections and poison- 
ings associated with foods, if the foods 
are clean and wholesome when pur- 
chased; if they are bought from a 
reliable dealer; if meats are stamped 


Pre-rinsing the dishes 


“U. S. Inspected”; if the foods are 
handled by clean, healthy workers who 
are not carriers of disease, and if the 
foods are thoroughly cooked and 
served promptly or, if not served im- 
mediately, are refrigerated properly 
until they are ready to be served, then 
the danger of foodborne infections 
will be practically eliminated. 

A hazard is introduced as soon as 
one of these provisos is lacking. Com- 
mercially canned foods are invariably 
safe and the record achieved in this 
respect in the United States is truly 
remarkable. 

All food handlers should be free of 
disease and should not be carriers of 
disease. Individuals who have had 
typhoid fever preferably should not be 
employed as food handlers. This be- 
comes mandatory if the laboratory 
examination discloses that such an in- 
dividual is a carrier. 


CHEST X-RAYS ANNUALLY 


While public health officials do not 
favor the certification of food handlers 
following an annual medical examina- 
tion mainly because the individual may 
become infected shortly afterward, it 
is becoming general practice to require 
all food handlers to have an annual 
X-ray examination of the chest for 
tuberculosis. Food handlers who are ill 
with respiratory disease of any kind 





Tray washer 
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should be encouraged to ‘remain away 
from work until they are cured. Simi- 
larly, food handlers who have sup- 
purating wounds on the hands, neck 
or any other part of the body should 
not be permitted to work until the 
wound has been thoroughly healed. 
Such individuals may be responsible 
for cases of Staphylococcus and Strep- 
rococcus food poisoning. 

One of the most important require- 
ments of good food sanitation is ade- 
quate and effective refrigeration. While 
health department regulations normal- 
ly require refrigerating facilities to 
function at 50° F., it is preferable if 
the temperature of refrigeration is 
maintained at or near 40° F. The 
refrigerator should be clean at all times 
and the air should be in constant cir- 
culation. Foods should be separated 
to permit the cold air to circulate 
freely. They should not be packed too 
tightly for the same reason. 

Subfreezing units should be avail- 
able for meats, ice cream and other 
frozen foods. All eggs, bakery prod- 
ucts, dairy products, custards, cream 
fillings, meats, meat products, fish, fish 
products, fresh vegetables, fruits, soups, 
sauces, gravy and even canned goods 
should be refrigerated when not in 
use. 

It is a serious mistake to permit any 
raw or cooked foods to incubate in the 
warm atmosphere of the kitchen or 
service room when they are not being 
used. At such times, decomposition 
sets in and any infection that may be 
present is soon multiplied to a hazard- 
ous degree. The importance of refrig- 
erating foods satisfactorily at all times 
when they are not in use cannot be 
overemphasized. Most food establish- 
ments frequently fail in this practice. 


QUICK COOLING OF HOT FOODS 

A serious fallacy widely held by 
many cooks is that prompt refrigera- 
tion of hot foods will produce souring. 
This view was undoubtedly correct in 
the days of iceboxes, especially in 
chests that were only partially filled 
with ice. The introduction of hot foods 
in such iceboxes caused the ice to melt 
and raised the temperature to a point 
favorable to bacterial multiplication 
and food spoilage. 

With mechanical refrigeration, how- 
ever, the conditions are different. While 
it may be uneconomical to introduce 
very hot foods into a mechanical re- 
frigerator, it is undesirable to allow 
heated or cooked foods to remain in 
the warm atmosphere of the kitchen 
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overnight or until they are stone cold. 
This is true of roasts, gravy, sauces, 
soups, custards and other foods. Such 
practices are dangerous and lead to 
food poisoning. 

As soon as the excess heat of cooked 
foods has been dissipated, the foods 
should be placed in a mechanical re- 
frigerator at 40° F. if they are not to 
be used immediately. Furthermore, 
every refrigerator should be equipped 


ABOVE: Ladle in 
one piece is more 
sanitary than two 
piece ladle. Crev- 
ices in the latter 
should be filled 
with stainless steel 
to prevent the 
accumulation 
of organic debris. 






















RIGHT: Arrange- 
ment of clean sil- 
verware at Grad- 
uate House din- 
ing service, M.I.T., 
is neat and safe. 
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with a thermometer at all times and 
the temperature should be observed 
by a responsible person several times 
each day. 

Milk should be served only in 
bottles and should be properly refrig- 
erated at all times. It is a highly per- 
ishable food unless it is kept cold con- 
stantly. If the milk is not kept in a 
mechanical refrigerator at 40° F. it 
should be stored in a shallow pan con- 
taining ice water at all times. The 
level of the ice water should be almost 
up to the pouring lip of the bottle. 
The temperature of such milk will 
vary between 33° and 40° F. If the 
ice water is not up to the pouring 





LEFT: Nesting of 
trays should be 
avoided. Metal 
tray racks that al- 
low for drainage 
are used in Grad- 
uate House din- 
ing room. Nor 
should dishes be 
nested unless 
thoroughly clean 
inside and out 
and entirely dry. 


lip, the bottom portion will be cold 
while the upper part which stands 
above the water may be warm. From 
time to time, it will be necessary to 
draw off some of the water to make 
room for additional cracked ice. 
Cream ready for serving should be 
stored in a covered dispenser which 
is thoroughly refrigerated and insu- 
lated. The dispenser must have a 
smooth interior, be free of cracks, 
crevices and corners and be clean and 
sterile before it is filled. The dispenser 
should be emptied each day at the 
close of business, taken apart and thor- 
oughly cleaned and sterilized. Every 
part of the dispenser that comes in 
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contact with the cream must be treated 
in this manner. 

If necessary a strong chlorine solu- 
tion should be employed to facilitate 
sterilization. After this has been done, 
the empty cream dispenser should be 
allowed to dry overnight. Precautions 
should be taken, however, to prevent 
contamination from the atmosphere 
as well as from vermin and rodents. 

Foods must also be protected con- 
stantly against the depredations and 
contaminations resulting from rodents, 
vermin and flies. Flies may be a nui- 
sance only during the fly breeding 
season but the other pests may be 
present in a _ food establishment 
throughout the year. While many es- 
tablishments employ professional pest 
exterminators, such measures are only 
palliative and not corrective. In order 
to combat these pests effectively, it 
is necessary to combine constantly per- 
fect sanitation with effective control 
measures. 

Rodents and vermin will not be- 
come a problem if they do not have 
access to food and if all harborages 
are eliminated. However, these con- 
ditions can be attained only after con- 
stast and meticulous sanitary precau- 
tions. 

The floors, table tops, workbenches 
and all equipment must be kept im- 
maculately clean. All cracks and crev- 
ices must be eliminated wherever they 
occur. Cabinets, table tops, work- 
benches, equipment and almost every- 
thing used in the preparation, serving 
and storage of food must be made of 
smooth, nontoxic metal instead of 
wood. Even the steel runs of the doors 
of metal cabinets must be kept free 
of all food accumulations. All drawers 
should likewise be kept spotlessly 
clean. The various cutting and chop- 
ping implements and machines must 
be kept similarly free of all particles 
of food. 

At the end of each day, all unused 
food should be stored in mechanical 
refrigerators and nonperishable foods 
should be placed in covered containers 
that are ratproof and verminproof. 
Only after such precautions can a food 
establishment be reasonably free of 
pests. 

Storerooms should be organized so 
that everything will be kept at least 
1 foot off the floor. For this purpose 
metal shelves or platforms should be 
provided. Beans, grains and dried 
foods should be stored in metal con- 
tainers provided with tight fitting 
covers. Bags of flour and sugar should 


be stored on pipe platforms 1 foot 
from the wall and in small piles so as 
to prevent the formation of rat harbor- 
ages and easy feeding platforms. The 
distance between piles should be 2 
feet. All approaches from the floor 
and walls should be protected with 
spikes or with stout, smooth sheet 
metal. By exercising a little intelli- 
gence and constant care, rodents and 
vermin can be denied ready access to 
a bountiful food supply. 

All openings to the out of doors 
should be made ratproof. Similarly, all 
holes in the floors or walls should be 
filled in or covered effectively with 





be treated in a similar manner if q 
fly nuisance exists. If this is done, the 
DDT should be applied after all food 
has been removed and stored and after 
all equipment has been thoroughly 
protected. 

Similarly, in combating vermin, a 
10 per cent solution of DDT should be 
sprayed into cracks and crevices if any 
exist. Sometimes colored sodium flu- 
oride is used for this purpose. When 
so employed, care must be taken to 
avoid contaminating the food and eat- 
ing utensils as well as other equipment. 
Combating rodents with traps and 
poisons is professional job and 





Desserts being stored for transfer to service counter at Walker-Memorial 
Dining Service, M.1.T. All racks are clean and covered with clean paper. 


ratproof material. Pipes and ducts pass- 
ing through walls and ceilings must 
be protected with tight fitting metal 
guards or the holes surrounding them 
must be filled in and made ratproof 
and verminproof. By ratproofing, by 
eliminating all harborages for rodents 
and vermin, by protecting all foods 
effectively and by practicing perfect 
sanitation the battle against all pests 
can be successful to an astonishing 
degree. 

However, in addition to these meas- 
ures it may be necessary to use poisons 
in order to achieve complete safety. 
All doors and windows should be thor- 
oughly screened with 18 mesh screen- 
ing during the fly breeding season. 
In addition, the screens should be 
painted or sprayed with a 10 per cent 
solution of DDT every six weeks from 
May 1 to October 1. The walls and 
pipes in the kitchen, workrooms and 
other parts of the dining service should 


should be left to a professional exter- 
minator. The successful use of poisons 
requires prebaiting and the subsequent 
use of toxic doses of effective poisons 
which will be sufficient for the pur- 
pose of killing rats. There should also 
be adequate follow-up work to remove 
and destroy all dead and trapped ro- 
dents. The ordinary operator of a din- 
ing service is not qualified to do this 
job effectively. 

The sanitary care of equipment in 
a food establishment is also of great 
importance. The nesting of trays 
should be avoided. To achieve this 
goal, metal tray racks that allow for 
drainage should be provided. Similarly, 
dishes should not be nested unless they 
are thoroughly clean, inside and out, 
and are thoroughly dry. 

Metal pie racks should be kept clean 
and the angle irons on which they 
rest should be free of all accumulations 
of food. The racks themselves should 
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be covered with clean paper constantly 
to facilitate cleanliness. Bread cabinets 
should be clean and well ventilated 
and should be free of crumbs. The 
shelves should likewise be lined with 
clean paper. Cake cabinets should 
be treated similarly. 

Brooms and mops should be stored 
off the floor. 

Finally, deep fat fryers should be 
protected against spillage by means of 
suitable metal guards and the floor 
and hood should be kept free of all 


accumulations of grease. 


It must be evident that the problem 
of food sanitation is complex and diffi- 
cult. The solution of this problem re- 
quires knowledge of the principles 
underlying food contamination, food 
spoilage and food-borne infections. It 
requires constant care and strict adher- 
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TOP: Glass san- 
itation and re- 
frigerated 
cream dispen- 
ser. RIGHT: 
Incinerator in 
use for combus- 
tible rubbish at 
Walker - Memo- 
rial Dining Hall. 


BELOW: View 
of the sanitary 
kitchen, also at 
Walker - Memo- 
rial at M.I.T. 





ence to sanitary procedures. It requires 
daily intelligent supervision by a re- 
sponsible person. 

While educational measures such as 
classes, lectures, moving pictures, stere- 
opticon slides and posters are helpful 
in developing trained personnel, noth- 
ing can take the place of careful, de- 
tailed instruction by demonstration 
while the man is on the job. Further- 
more, no teacher can be more effective 
than the boss who takes the time and 
makes the effort to show the worker 
how the job should be done. When 
the operating personnel has been 
trained in this way to function as an 
intelligent, efficient team, highly satis- 
factory conditions will prevail. Then 
food sanitation will have been 
achieved, food infections will be under 
control, and the establishment will be 
highly regarded throughout the college 
Of university Community. 
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IN OUR RESIDENCE HALL FOR 400 
graduate women students of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, we pro- 
vide all bed linens, bedding and 
towels. 

This is not yet common practice in 
college residence halls but there is a 
growing tendency toward providing 
full equipment in student study bed- 
rooms. Admittedly, it is costly to pro- 
vide and maintain linens and bedding, 
especially in these days of increasing 
costs for supplies, for laundry and for 
maid service, but there are a number 
of reasons why we feel it is important: 

1. Graduate students do not remain 
in residence for a four year period but 
sometimes remain for only a semester. 
They seldom remain for more than two 
years. 

2. They do not always have a home 
on which they can draw for linens and 
bedding and they do not want the 
expense of purchasing such articles or 
the bother of having them on their 
hands afterward. 

3. Laundry is a problem. Graduate 
students, generally, do not send laun- 
dry home as undergraduates do. Facili- 
ties, provided in the hall for launder- 
ing personal articles, would not be 
adequate for laundering sheets and 
towels. Should residents patronize 
commercial laundries, the dormitory 
would have the nuisance of checking 
the laundry bundles in and out. 

4. Superseding all other reasons is 
the fact that only by providing our 
own linens and service can we main- 
tain suitable standards of housekeep- 
ing in a household supposed to pro- 
vide educational experience for resi- 
dents. 


ITEMS PROVIDED 


The college provides for each bed: 
one pad, two sheets, one pillow slip, 
two or more single blankets and a 
spread. Beds are changed and made 
up by the maids once each week. 

Bed pads are changed as needed. 
Blankets, except for accident, are ex- 
pected to last through the season. 
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ELIZABETH GIBBS 


Manager, Residence Halls 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Maids bring soiled bedspreads to the 
house manager who gives out clean 
ones in exchange and makes a record 
of the date and room number. Bath 
and face towels are provided and 
changed twice each week (three times 
before the war). 

Since each maid is responsible for 
about 30 rooms, she changes six beds 
each day. This not only distributes 
the work but keeps an even flow of 
linens to and from the laundry and 
reduces the amount of linens that have 
to be kept in active service. An in- 
stitution located where laundry col- 
lections and deliveries are made only 
once a week would probably want to 
change this schedule and have beds 
all changed on one day, necessitating 
a much larger supply of linens in 
active use. 


MAID’S ROUTINE, LINEN CHECK 


A Whittier Hall maid reports to her 
floor at 8 o'clock. Posted in her linen 
closet are her work schedule, her man- 
ual of instructions and an inventory 
of the linens, blankets, spreads, cur- 
tains and draperies for which she is 
responsible. She straightway loads her 
truck with the linens she needs for 
that day's work. Then she goes into 
each student's room, empties the waste- 
basket, collects soiled towels and dis- 
tributes clean towels if it is towel day, 
strips the bed in the room to be 
changed that day, turns the mattress, 
opens the window and leaves in the 
room the two clean sheets and clean 
pillow slip she will need to make up 
the bed. 

When this morning collection is 
over, she leaves her bag of waste in 
the sink closet for the porter to pick 
up and piles her linens, for lack of a 
better place, in the corridor near the 
freight elevator. Our laundry requires 
that we separate sheets, towels and 
pillow slips so she makes a pile of 
each and sets aside for special attention 
any stained linens. 

At 9:30 a.m. the linen maid goes 
from floor to floor and counts out with 





THEIR PURCHASE AND HANDLING 


each maid the amount of soiled linen* 
(Form A). To prevent future argu- 
ment each maid is given a slip verify- 
ing the count. Soiled linens are then 
packed in laundry baskets and taken 
by the porters to the basement where 
they are picked up daily by the laun- 
dry. Stained linens are taken to the 
linen room where stains are removed 
before the laundry pick up. 

In the afternoon the linen maid re- 
turns to each floor closet the same 
number of clean items as were checked 
out to the laundry in the morning. At 
the end of each day, therefore, the 
linen count in each maid's closet 
should correspond with her inventory 
list. If not, she and the linen maid 
must account for the discrepancy. 


LAUNDRY COUNT 


The sum of the soiled linens count- 
ed out on the floors plus any accumu- 
lation in the linen room becomes the 
laundry count for the day and is en- 
tered in the laundry book (Form B) 
which goes to the laundry with the 
soiled linens and is returned the fol- 
lowing day with the clean linens. 

Clean linens returned from the laun- 
dry are taken to the main linen room 
adjoining the housekeeping office. 
This is light and dry, not too hot and 
equipped with open shelves and abun- 
dant counter space, all painted white 
enamel. Here the linen maid counts 
and checks the incoming linens. Most 
laundries will help this process by 
tying sheets and towels and similar 
items into bundles of 10 or 20 and 
some will even separate torn articles. 





* Although the foregoing method is com- 
mon practice, there is a duplication of labor 
that bothers me as it will other adminis- 
trators. Rather than have two maids take 
time to count soiled linens I suggest, if it 
can be arranged, that each maid leave her 
soiled linens in a bag identified with her 
floor or section and that all bags be sent 
to a central depot where the linen maid 
can make the count alone. Many hotels, 
because of the high cost of labor, now 
make no attempt to keep a linen check, 
figuring that the loss in linens is not so 
great as the cost of labor required to 
count them. 
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goes to the laundry with soiled linens and is 
returned the: following day with clean linens. 


At any rate, the linen maid checks 
the count of incoming linen against 
the laundry count of the previous day, 
sets aside any articles needing mend- 
ing and any “wash-overs” to be re- 
turned to the laundry and notes any 
shortages or overages. If you have a 
good cooperative laundry these short- 
ages and overages should average out 
in a few days. Any discrepancies in 
count should be checked with the 
laundry before the weekly bill is ap- 
proved for payment. We do not quib- 
ble over differences of one or two 
articles but larger differences need to 
be investigated. 


MENDING 

We have a seamstress who is kept 
busy mending and darning, making 
curtains, draperies and slip covers, re- 
binding rugs and doing innumerable 
chores. Nothing is wasted: when 
Sheets become too thin to warrant 
mending or darning, they become cov- 
ers for furniture in storerooms, ironing 
board covers, dropcloths for the paint- 
ers, dustcloths and cleaning cloths and, 
finally, waste for the engineers. 

Worn bath towels are in great de- 
mand for scrubbing cloths and are 
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especially good for wall washing. 
Spreads are made into draperies. Long 
curtains are cut down to sash curtains, 
and draperies are rehemmed and re- 
lined. Hand towels that are too thin 
for use in student rooms are used in 
the maid's locker room. Service life is 
prolonged to the maximum. 
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DISCARDS 


Nothing is discarded without the 
approval of the house manager and all 
discarded articles are marked with a 
red line stitched the full length of the 
article so that employes and supervi- 
sors can readily distinguish those linens 
which may be used for scrubbing or 
other cleaning. 

The house, manager keeps a record 
of all discarded linens (Form C). In 
this way she can determine the aver- 
age life of linens under our particular 
conditions and decide how many lin- 
ens to purchase each year in order to 
keep her inventory up to par. Dis- 
carded articles are replaced in like 
quantity by new ones from reserve 
stock. 


MARKING LINENS 


In order to determine the life of 
linens, they must be marked with the 
date they enter service. For protection 
against loss from the laundry or from 
residents, all bedding and towels must 
be marked with the name of the in- 
stitution. This can be done by having 
the name woven into the article itself, 
by woven-in names on tapes or labels, 
by chain stitching in colors or by in- 
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Form C: The house manager's record of discarded linens. 


delible ink either stamped on or writ- 
ten by hand on a corner of the fabric. 

We have for years had our linens 
marked in colored chain stitch with 
the name of the dormitory and the 
year of purchase, e.g. “Whittier ‘41.” 
In order to make our record of dis- 
cards more neariy accurate, we also 
mark on the hem in indelible ink the 
date the article is actually put into 
service. 


INVENTORY 


Two or three times a year our house 
manager takes a physical inventory of 
all linens and bedding in service and 
in reserve—in floor closets, on beds, 
in linen room, mending room and 
laundry (Form D). 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR LINENS 


Sheets. Size: (torn size before hem- 
ming) 54 by 108 inches for cot 
(3 ft. wide), 63 by 108 inches for 
single bed (3 ft. 3 in. wide). 

Thread count: 76 warp by 68 weft 
(O.P.A. Type 140, heavy muslin). 

Fibers: 1 to 14 inches long and 
tightly twisted. 

Selvage: good strong tape. 

Weave: no imperfection. 

Hem width: preferably same at top 
and bottom; neatly and _ securely 
stitched. 

Because competition has been keen 
in the sheet market, nationally adver- 
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tised brands have been perfected to a 
remarkable degree. During the war 
years we had to take almost anything 
offered but in normal times it is pos- 
sible to ask for competitive bids to 
meet specifications. 





Pillow Slips. Size: 


(torn size be- 
fore hemming) for pillow 21 by 27 
inches, 42 by 36 inches or 42 by 3814 
inches; for pillow 22 by 28 inches, 45 
by 36 inches or 45 by 381% inches, 
Specifications same as for sheets. 


Seams should be made with the 
warp running long way of the cases 
because the fabric is stronger that way. 

Bath Towels. Terry or Rib. Size: 
22 by 42 inches. (Be careful not to 
have them too short. ) 


Pile yarns: secured in good firm 
foundation fabric in well twisted 
yarns. 

Selvages: strong. 


Hems: even and securely stitched. 

Hand Towels. All cotton or union. 
Size: 36 by 18 inches. (Variation of 
a few inches either way does not 
matter. ) 

Union towels are 50 per cent linen, 
are more absorbent, feel better, look 
betcer and launder better than all-cot- 
ton. They are more expensive and 
have not been available during the 
war years. 

Borders: Avoid fancy ones with 
thin stripes that wear out quickly. 

Fabric: good, strong, closely woven. 

Fibers: good quality cotton. 

Selvages: strong. 

Edges: straight. 

Hems: securely stitched. 
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Form D: House manager takes linen inventory two or three times yearly. 
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QUANTITY OF LINENS 


This depends on the frequency of 
changes and the frequency of laundry 
deliveries. Mrs. Crete M. Dahl in her 
“Bedding Manual for Professionals” 
recommends a minimum of three sets: 
one on the bed, one in the laundry and 
one on the shelf. Other writers recom- 
mend five sets. 

There is no advantage in letting a 
lot of stored linens get yellow on the 
shelves or in loading the budget with 
an enormous order one year and then 
not ordering for two or three years. 

Each manager should determine on 
a par inventory that will provide an 
adequate supply for smooth circulation 
in her setup. From the inventories 
and record of discards she can deter- 
mine how many of each article must 
be ordered each year to keep the in- 
ventory up to par. 

For instance, in Whittier Hall we 
have 400 beds and we change a fifth 
of them each day. Here, then, is a 
summary of our needs: 





Sheets Pillow Slips 





800 400 on the beds 
1/5 160 80 needed to change 
1/5 160 80 in the laundry 
1/5 160 80 on the shelves 
1/5 160 80 for emergency 





4)1440 3) 720 total requirements 





360 240 


annual replacements 





Our records show that the life of 
sheets in our operation is about four 
years; of pillow slips, three years. Our 
annual replacement order, therefore, is 
30 dozen sheets and 20 dozen pillow 
slips. 

Blankets. Size: 60 by 84 inches for 
cot, 66 by 84 inches for single bed. 

Color: We have found tan a good 
serviceable color, not too delicate and 
not as institutional in appearance as 
is dark gray or khaki. 

Quality: all or 80 per cent wool. 
Closely and evenly woven background 
fabric with long elastic wool fibers 
which can be napped without injuring 
the fabric. (To test, take hold of some 
of the nap fibers. If they pull right 
out or rub off they are not desirable. ) 

Edges: straight. 

Ends: blanket stitched. (Satin 
binding wears out too quickly; sateen 
shrinks and puckers. ) 

We figure the life of our blankets 
to be at least ten years. They are 
carefully washed and renapped each 
year. (Manufacturers recommend dry 
cleaning and housekeepers are about 
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equally divided in their preference for 
washing and dry cleaning.) When not 
in use, clean blankets are wrapped in 
old pillow slips and stored on open 
shelves in a light, dry storeroom. 

Bedspreads. Size: 72 by 108, 116 
or 120 inches. 

Mohair spreads purchased in 1936- 
38 have given and are still giving us 
superior service and great satisfaction. 


They are light in weight, they shed 
the dirt, they launder well and they 
look attractive. 

Since then, we have purchased cot- 
ton spreads in a variety of colors and 
patterns. Although we have not used 
them, candlewick spreads are popular 
in residence halls. They are compara- 
tively cheap to buy, light in weight, 
colorful and easy to launder. 





BACK TO ANNUAL ORDERS? 


WILLIAM L. CHRISTENSEN 
Assistant Purchasing Agent, University of Utah 


od 
ONE OF THE LOST ARTS OF PURCHAS- 
ing during recent years has been the 
matter of placing annual orders for 
necessary supplies. The essential con- 
trolling factor of annual orders or 
any forward buying is known need, 
is not always easy to determine even 
with the help of the using departments. 

Today is of necessity a day of hand- 
to-mouth purchasing. That forces us 
to consider whether the economy of 
a few large orders rather than many 
small ones compensates for the addi- 
tional records necessary to keep track 
of the status of annual orders. It 
makes us wonder if 100 per cent con- 
solidation of needs in one order will 
pay for the possible obsolescence of 
an overstocked inventory. 

We question where we are going 
to find the time to work on annual 
orders since school now runs twelve 
months instead of the old nine, and 
our quiet summers are a thing only 
to be remembered. We doubt if the 
usual standardization of materials re- 
ceived on annual orders offsets the 
need for constant testing that their 
very standardization requires. Most of 
us are uncertain whether the sup- 
posedly better vendor service is not 
counterbalanced by the _ supplier's 
knowledge that he has a comparatively 
sure thing of it at least for a while. 

We suspect that in the period of 
rising prices such as we have been and 
are in annual orders are not the solu- 
tion to the problem of better quality 
at lower price. Some of us tend to 
disbelieve great savings are involved 
in lower freight rates and handling 
costs on annual orders, but in spite of 





From a paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the Educational Buyers Associa- 
tion, April 30 to May 3, Omaha, Neb. 


our skepticism most of us want to 
work toward annual orders. ; 

At the University of Utah we have 
in the past and will try in the future 
to work toward annual orders on such 
items as janitorial supplies, laboratory 
glasswork, paper, fuel, food and main- 
tenance supplies. 

Those items that are in stores in- 
tory, and that inventory is under the 
control of the purchasing department, 
are easiest to obtain on annual orders. 
Many scientific supplies are difficult 
because we must rely on the using 
departments to furnish us with figures 
as to future needs. 


Around the middle of May each 
year we send out to all the scientific 
and laboratory departments requests 
for the lists of supplies and equipment 
that they will need for the coming 
year, which in our case begins July 1. 
We ask that this list be returned with- 
in two weeks and follow up our re- 
quest once or twice in that two weeks 
with a reminder that we hope they 
will make an effort to help us save 
some of their money for them. 


When all the lists are received, they 
are consolidated and also broken into 
separate lists according to the type of 
item. These lists are typed into sepa- 
rate quotations and sent to the vendors. 

The quotations, when received, are 
compiled on special forms for easy 
comparison. Sometimes the depart- 
ment head desires to go over the quota- 
tions and lists before orders or con- 
tracts are awarded. 

The orders are awarded after analysis 
according to quality, service and price. 
The requisitioning department is noti- 
fied of the awarding of the order and 
from then on the annual order follows 
the usual routine of any order. 
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Ghonnd Cover 


AS A LANDSCAPE FEATURE 


CARL F. MACK 


Horticulturist 
University of Chicago 


THE EVER INCREASING USE OF PLANTS 
to cover “problem areas” is sufficient 
proof of their value as a landscape 
feature. Individual adaptability and 
physical character to weave a solid 
foliage mat or to stud the ground in 
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The purpleleaf wintercreeper in mid-February. Here 
it is used on the north side of a campus building. 
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blanket fashion aptly defines this class 
of plants as “ground covers” and, as 


such, they find a wide variety of uses | 


in garden and landscape work. 
Regardless of their other qualifica- 
tions, botanical afhliations, upright or 





LEFT: Purpleleaf wintercreeper 
is used on the south facing ter- 
race at Ida Noyes Hall, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The entire ter- 
race covers 9000 square feet 
containing 36,000 plants which 
are spaced 6 inches apart. 


creeping habit, evergreen or deciduous 
traits, only those ground covers that 
are reliably hardy or those whose 
dwarf growth will lend variation and 
interest are elected to be weavers of 
living carpets. 

Many spots invite the planting of 
these mat builders. Panels, from 2 to 
20 feet wide that are hemmed in by 
buildings and parallel walks, are often 
difficult and awkward to maintain in 
turf. Court-like, smallish squares sur- 
rounded by walks are equally a prob- 
lem and lack interest. Steep banks of 
terraces, facing in any direction, also 
are a burden to conscientious care but 
furnish a good place for carpeting 
plants. 

The ever present bareness beneath 
dense foliaged trees, shrubs and ever- 
greens simply cries to be clothed with 
ground covers. The shade cast by 
north fronting buildings causes an- 
other adverse condition for usual treat- 
ment. Still other opportunities offered 
to ground covers are the flanking of 
steps, intersections of walks and short 
entrance walks where, as a rule, plants 
discourage the practice of cutting 


corners. 

It matters little whether the location 
is shady or sunny, the soil sweet, acid, 
damp or dry, the world’s vast flora will 


Japanese spurge (Pachysandra terminalis) furnishes 
a touch of green through receding February snows. 
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obligingly contribute suitable plants 
for most environments. (See page 26 
for list of plants adapted to various 
exposures. ) 

The old-fashioned periwinkle, Vinca 
minor, and its improved variety, 
Bowles, Vinca minor bowles, are still 
among the favorites and rate with 
Japanese spurge, Pachysandra ter- 
minalis, and purpleleaf wintercreeper, 
Euonymus fortunei coloratus. These 
and sharpleaf wintercreeper, Evonymus 
fortunei, and Baltic ivy, Hedera helix 
baltica, are evergreen sorts, form fairly 
even mats and are excellently suited 
for mass planting. Not having their 
feelings hurt by being stepped on 
occasionally is another advantage they 
share in common. 


The common __ wintercreeper, 
Euonymus fortunei radicans, frequent- 
ly recommended as ground cover, re- 
fuses to sprawl comfortably on level 
ground and is best used on steep banks 
where upright branches and. irregular 
growth are less objectionable. 

For detail work and to cover smaller 
spaces a few of our native broad- 
leaved evergreens, Canby pachistima, 
Pachistima canbyi, bearberry, Arctos- 
taphylos uva-ursi, wintergreen, Gaul- 
theria procumbens, partridgeberry, 
Mitchella repens, and galax, Galax 


A four year ground cover plant- 
ing plan. If propagating facili- 
ties are at hand, beds of the 
first year will become, in due 
time, the source of material for 
succeeding plantings, thereby 
reducing the cost appreciably. 


aphylla, or two deciduous kinds, the 
running euonymus, Evonymus obova- 
tus, and yellowroot, Xanthorhiza sim- 
plicissima, may be chosen, provided 
individual preference for soil acidity 
and texture is catered to. 


Many other plants, particularly 
Hall's Japanese honeysuckle, Lonicera 
japonica halliana, which retains its 
foliage until very late, and two semi- 
evergreen trailing roses, memorial rose, 
Rosa wichuraiana, and Max Graf rose, 
Rosa Max Graf, do a remarkable job 
in mass plantings on large banks. 

Several perennials with persistent 
green foliage make creditable mats. 
The carpet bugle, Ajuga reptans, not 
only possesses outstanding qualities 
for this purpose but is also practically 
foolproof. Many sorts of sedum, 
sweetwilliam phlox, Phlox divaricata, 
moneywort, Lysimachia nummularia, 
creeping liriope, Liriope spicata, and 
Allegheny foamflower, Tiarella cordi- 
folia, will be found worth a trial. 


Then, there is the group comprising 
coniferous evergreens with Bar Har- 
bor juniper, Juniperus horizontalis Bar 
Harbor, Waukegan juniper, Juniperus 
horizontalis douglasi, and Sargent 
juniper, Juniperus chinensis sargenti, 
heading the list, and another group 
consisting of herbaceous perennials. 

When bare ground during winter 
is not objectionable, long-lived her- 
baceous perennials with ornamental 
foliage will serve well. Any of the 
various hostas, or plantain lilies, 
massed beneath a tree and interplanted 
with daffodils, which flower in ad- 
vance of leaf growth of both, will make 
an effective composition. Other peren- 
nials in this class are wild ginger, 
Asarum canadense, the improved 
strain of lily-of-the-valley, Convallaria 
majalis, and sweet woodruff, Asperula 
odorata. 


With the exception of plants that 


- insist on special fare, planting beds 


for most ground covers should be pre- 
pared with good garden soil mixed 
with peat moss and organic fertilizer. 
To reduce growth of weeds to a miai- 
mum, soil as nearly weed free as possi- 
ble is strongly advised. A weed in- 
fested, newly planted ground cover 
bed is unsightly and costly and closely 
planted material requires tedious hand 





Common wintercreeper, in winter aspect, on steep 
west-facing bank where grass is hard to maintain. 
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Baltic ivy (Hedera helix baltica) has nodding leaves 
and thereby is less subject to midwinter sunburn. 
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SUN 


Juniperus chinensis sargenti 
Juniperus horizontalis Bar Harbor 
Rosa Max Graf 


Rosa wichuraiana 


SUN TO SHADE 

Ajuga reptans 

Euonymus fortunei 
Euonymus fortunei coloratus 
Euonymus fortunei radicans 


SUN OR PART SHADE 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi 
Juniperus horizontalis douglasi 
Lonicera japonica halliana 
Pachistima canbyi 


PART SHADE 


Phlox divaricata 





PLANTS ADAPTED TO VARIOUS EXPOSURES 


PART SHADE OR SHADE 


Asarum canadense 
Asperula odorata 
Euonymus obovatus 
Gaultheria procumbens 
Galax aphylla 

Hedera helix baltica 
Hostas in variety 
Liriope spicata 
Lysimachia nummularia 
Mitchella repens 
Pachysandra terminalis 
Tiarella cordifolia 

Vinca minor 

Vinca minor, Bowles variety 
Xanthorhiza simplicissima 


SHADE 


Convallaria majalis 








weeding which must be repeated fre- 
quently to be effective. 

Best results are obtained if small 
plants are used and spaced 6 to 12 
inches apart for most popular kinds, 
and 2 to 3 feet apart for trailing roses. 
This will assure an even and much 
neater coverage as small plants mingle 
more quickly with their neighbors. 

When large areas require thousands 
of plants, the planting may be carried 
on over a period of years. If the area 
to be planted is covered with grass, 
the ground cover beds should be 
started at each end and followed by 
additional beds each year. Mass effect 
can be obtained from the start by 
adapting what might be termed the 
pincer method in which the grass area 
is slowly surrounded and reduced each 
year. If facilities for propagation are 
on hand, the beds of the first year will 
become, in due time, the source of 
propagating material for succeeding 


plantings, thereby reducing the cost 
appreciably. 

Only during the first year, that is, 
the growing months following the 
spring planting until frost, provisions 
for reasonable care, watering and 
weeding must be made. All ground 
covers that spread by surface runners, 
wintercreepers, periwinkle and Baltic 
ivy, develop their carpet so rapidly 
that second year care will demand little 


‘effort: watering during ‘extreme dry 


spells, removal of paper and refuse 
and some weeding. 

Japanese spurge, Canby pachistima 
and a few others spread by under- 
ground shoots and top growth and 
are comparatively slower in forming 
a solid mat. Many perennials multiply 
by offsets on creeping stems and will 
cover am area in a surprisingly short 
time. Well established beds get along 
on little maintenance and survive nor- 
mal summers without a single water- 





ing or weeding. An occasional trim- 
ming along the edges, once or twice 4 
year, improves their appearance and, 
of course, good housekeeping demands 
the frequent picking up of papers. 

No special winter care is necessary 
but a snow mulch is highly desirable 
and beneficial. Most of the broad- 
leaved evergreen ground covers in ex- 
posed places are subject to sunburn 
which, however, does not injure the 
plants themselves. When rabbits are 
prevalent it is important to remember 
that they consider all wintercreepers 
choice morsels and can do a great deal 
of damage in unprotected beds. 

The cost of ground cover plantings 
varies a great deal but expenditures 
for specific projects are not difficult 
to estimate. No comparative figure 
between grass and ground cover can 
be considered adequate as ground 
covers are not intended to replace 
lawns. Only where grass plots and 
banks demand undue care and remain 
problem children will ground cover 
plants pay the original investment by 
the saving of reduced upkeep. 

Of greater importance, however, is 
the value of beauty. Each plant dis- 
plays its own leaf pattern: deep cush- 
ioned rosettes, shingle-leaved carpets 
or billowy mounds of tiny leaves 
woven into blankets. 

Foliage color also lends much in- 
terest; purpleleaf wintercreeper is 
especially outstanding with its leaf 
coloration during autumn. Others add 
flower displays to their accomplish- 
ments and a few even “show off” with 
conspicuously colored berries. Carpets 
composed of plants with inconspicuous 
or no flowers may be brought into 
“bloom” by interplanting with small 
bulbs, crocus, grape hyacinth, snow- 
drops and other cheer leaders of 
spring. 





Decorating Student Rooms 


Decoration of residence hall interiors often taxes the ingenuity of the cleverest dec- 
orators and dormitory directors. In these days of short supply, the job has 
become even more difficult. Rosalie Godfrey of the University of Texas has done 
significant research in matters of refinishing furniture and will describe her 
technics in this field in the June issue. 
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THE 
cases 


DURING 
least six 
courts, involving settlement of the 
estates of deceased persons who had 
made wills or established trusts for 
purposes of higher education. 


YEAR JUST PAST AT 
reached the higher 


DIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY FATAL? 


Peculiar was the case of the Wiscon- 
sin testatrix who died in 1926, be- 
queathing her residuary estate to three 
women trustees, whose successors were 
perpetually to be women, with direc- 
tion to arrange for the establishment 
at the University of Wisconsin of a 
chair of American history, to be filled 
by a woman with the rank and emolu- 
ments of full professor and salary not 
less than $6000. 

The University of Chicago was 
named as an alternative site for the 
projected professorship and the will 
stipulated that if the chair was not 
established within five years, the 
legacy would lapse. If the chair was 
set up, the women trustees were to 
add income to corpus until the annual 
income of the trust fund reached 
$6000 and thereafter pay the annual 
income to the university. 

The regents of the University of 
Wisconsin accepted the proffered ar- 
rangement by resolution in 1930 and 
in 1931 confirmed the acceptance and 
formally created the chair. In 1937, 
however, they reconsidered and re- 
solved to reject, though the attorney 
general advised them that this was not 
legally possible. 

Finally in 1944 the heirs of the 
testatrix petitioned for a judgment to 
terminate the trust on the ground that 
it was impossible or impracticable of 
execution. Meantime the annual ex- 
penses of administration had always 
exceeded the annual income and the 
property in the hands of the three 
women trustees had deteriorated from 
a value of $50,000 to only about half 
that sum. Considering these facts, the 
county court adjudged the trust to 
have failed and terminated, but the 
Supreme court of Wisconsin reversed 
that judgment, pointing to the statute 
which enunciates the well known doc- 
trine of cy pres: “Where the fulfill- 
ment of the special purpose expressed 
in a trust or other gift for charitable 
or other public purposes is or becomes 
impracticable, impossible or unlaw- 
ful, it shall be the duty of the courts 
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INTERPRETING 





BEQUESTS 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


American Council on Education 


by a liberal construction of the trust 
or gift to ascertain the general pur- 
pose of the donor and to carry it into 
effect in the nearest practicable man- 
ner to the expressed special pur- 
pose. ... 

Further, the court decided that the 
regents could not withdraw their ac- 
ceptance but that they were obligated 
only to establish the professorship and 
not to assume the burden of adminis- 
tering the trust property. Ultimate 
disposition of the case was left to the 
option of the regents, for the supreme 
court ordered the county court to of- 
fer the regents appointment as suc- 
cessors to the three women trustees, 
with all their powers and duties, and 
directed that if the regents accept 
appointment, the trust will continue; 
but if the regents decline, then the 
judgment terminating the trust must 
be reinstated.’ 


TRUSTEE TO SELECT LOCATION 


In 1941 a wealthy Chicagoan died, 
naming a Chicago bank as trustee of 
his residual estate of approximately 
$1,250,000, to establish in his native 
state of Missouri an educational insti- 
tution to bear his name and to offer 
technological training “with a view of 
better equipping young men and wom- 
en for performing the world’s work.” 
The trustee was expressly empowered 
to determine the location within the 
state of Missouri, and the will recited 
that “Boston Tech of Boston or Rice 
Institute of Houston would exemplify” 
the testator’s intent. 


The trustee bank sought and ob- 
tained in 1943 a decree of the Chicago 
superior court directing it to hold and 
invest the fund pending further steps 
and reserving jurisdiction to hear fur- 
ther evidence on the selection of the 
location. The bank then appointed a 


‘In re Robinson's Estate, 


(Wis.), 21 
N. W. 2d 391 (1946). 


committee of three men to receive 
applications and make recommenda- 
tions. In March 1944 this committee 
reported, with two of its members 
recommending that the school be lo- 
cated at St. Louis University and one 
recommending that it be at Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis; and in 
April the bank reported to the court 
that it had selected Washington Uni- 
versity. 


In June the superior court issued 
a second decree directing the bank to 
hold the fund in perpetuity for the 
Sever Institute of Geophysical Tech- 
nology, to be established as an auton- 
omous school of St. Louis University, 
thus nullifying the bank’s determina- 
tion. This decree was reversed, how- 
ever, by the Illinois appellate court, 
which noted that the will plainly gave 
the trustee power to choose the loca- 
tion. In such cases a court of equity 
has jurisdiction to advise or assist the 
trustee but not to substitute its own 
judgment for that of the trustee, ex- 
cept where there is proof of malice, 
fraud or bad faith. Thus the bank’s 
choice of university must stand.* 


DEVISE WITH RESTRICTIONS 


In 1939 a large estate, comprising 
both real and personal property, was 
devised in trust to Lehigh University. 
The will forbade mortgaging any of 
the property and stipulated that “if 
the trustees find it necessary to sell 
any of the real estate or personal prop- 
erty . . . they must first . . . apply to 
the Orphans’ Court of Northampton 
County, Pennsylvania, for permission 
to sell .. . and file a bond approved 
by the court, that the said trustees 
will invest . . . the whole of the pro- 





*Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago v. Sever (St. 
Louis University et al., Interveners), (Ill.), 
65 N. E. 2d 385 (1946), affirming Same; 
Murtaugh v. Washington University, 324 
Ill. App. 613, 59 N. E. 2d 197 (1945). 
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ceeds of such sale in improvements 
or buildings on properties which are 
hereby demised.” 

By the same will one particular 
residence property was given to a 
named individual for life, and then 
to the Lehigh University trust. The 
university sold its remainder interest 
in this property to the holder of the 
life estate, without seeking permission 
of the court. The buyer refused to 
pay $700 of the purchase price on the 
ground that he was not getting good 
title because the university had not 
complied with the terms of the will. 
His contention was correct. The will, 
said the court, did not convey the 
property in fee simple to Lehigh Uni- 
versity for its general corporate pur- 
poses but created an active special 
trust which must be operated subject 
to the conditions of the will.* 


TESTAMENTARY TRUST 
FOR STUDENT AID 


A Colorado testatrix bequeathed her 
residuary estate in two equal parts, of 
which one went to the trustees of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, an Ohio 
corporation, to be placed in a special 
trust fund for the education of worthy 
needy young men students of theology 
or medicine belonging to the Meth- 
odist denomination “who need assist- 
ance to complete their schooling, the 
income only to be used for said pur- 
pose.” The other went to the board 
of Christian education of the Presby- 
terian Church for similar purposes. 

A relative and heir-at-law of the 
testatrix attacked the validity of these 
trusts chiefly on the ground that the 
designation of individual beneficiaries 
was too indefinite and uncertain and 
that the will contained no plan for 
their selection. 

Chief Justice Knous of the Colo- 
rado supreme court disposed of these 
contentions by stating the Colorado 
rule on the point: “The instrument is 
sufficient if it ‘states the purpose of 
the charity in general terms and desig- 
nates the beneficiaries who may par- 
take of the benefits thereof as those 
of a certain designated class, leaving to 
the trustees the work of selecting the 
individuals to receive the benefits.’ ” 

There is also a Colorado statute pro- 
viding that no devise or bequest for 
an educational or charitable use “which 
shall in other respects be valid under 
the laws of this state, shall be deemed 
invalid by reason of the indefiniteness 





‘Lehigh University v. Hower, 
Super.), 46 A. 2d 516 (1946). 


(Pa. 
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or uncertainty of the persons desig- 
nated as the beneficiaries thereunder.” 
The contestant also questioned the 
capacity of the church corporations 
to receive the property on the ground 
that they were foreign to the state. 
The court recalled that in a majority 
of American jurisdictions the capacity 
of a legatee cannot be attacked col- 
laterally by heirs-at-law but decided 
the point in the following words: “A 
foreign corporation, if it possesses by 
the law of its creation the requisite 
power so to do, may act as trustee of 
a charitable trust where the subject 
matter thereof is personalty and may 
take lands as such trustee where not 
prohibited by the law of the state 
wherein the land is located.” 


ADHERING TO DONOR’S INTENT 


Hattie C. Wilson of Chicago, 
who died in 1936, devised real prop- 
erty at 6033 and 6035 South Michigan 
Avenue to Fisk University, subject 
only to the stipulation that the uni- 
versity should allow her niece, Sammie 
Caruthers of Nashville, to pursue 
studies to “a college degree, or even 
a master of arts degree” without pay- 
ment of fees, and provide her with 
room and board while a student there. 

The trustees of Fisk University ac- 
cepted the devise in writing, and when 
Sammie was graduated from high 
school in 1940 they notified her that 
they were ready and willing to wel- 
come her as a student under the condi- 
tions of the will and repeated the 
notice several times thereafter at in- 
tervals. She never entered Fisk Uni- 
versity but instead attended the Ten- 
nessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State College “because she wanted to 
be a stenographer and Fisk did not 
teach shorthand and typing.” 

Later she sued, as residuary legatee 
under the will, for title to the Chicago 
property, an accounting for rents col- 
lected from it by Fisk University in 
the intervening years, $6000 to cover 
the cost of her own college education 
and some $6000 additional, represent- 
ing settlement of debts and costs of 
administration of the estate, contend- 
ing that these should have been paid 
out of the real property. 

Her suit was dimissed for want of 
equity because the languzge of the 
will did not indicate that the testa- 
trix intended that Fisk University 
should pay for her education at any 





‘Galiger v. Armstrong, (Colo.), 165 P. 
2d 1019 (1946). 





institution other than Fisk. Fisk Uni- 
versity complied fully with the condi- 
tions of the will and holds clear title 
to the Chicago property.® 


COMPUTING FEDERAL ESTATE TAX 

A wealthy resident of Miami Beach 
created a “living trust” in 1926, 
specifying that at his death the trus- 
tees should hold the assets and apply 
them to payment of his funeral ex- 
penses, debts and inheritance and es- 
tate taxes, the residue to be held in 
trust and the annual income to be 
paid to his wife during her lifetime. 
At her death the trust would termi- 
nate and the corpus be paid to Loyola 
University in Chicago. If, during the 
widow's life, the annual income 
ever amounted to less than $20,000, 
then the corpus could be invaded at 
her request. 

At the donor's death in 1937 the 
wife was 59 years of age, and the 
actual annual income from the trust 
property was over $50,000. There- 
fore it appeared that “the income 
would never fall below $20,000, in 
the absence of a cataclysm so unexpect- 
ed as to be excluded from all reason- 
able estimates of events to come.” 
Consequently, the value of the deferred 
gift to Loyola University could be de- 
termined by subtracting the actuarially 
computed value of the widow's life 
estate and could be deducted as a 
charitable gift. 

In making this computation, how- 
ever, the collector used an earning fac- 
tor of 4 per cent compounded annual- 
ly, as suggested in the Treasury tables. 
But, in fact, the bulk of the fund was 
in municipal and government bonds 
earning only 2.8 per cent and the 
average annual yield of the entire 
corpus was only 3.09 per cent. 

The U. S. Court of Claims deemed 
a recomputation on the basis of 3 per 
cent to be reasonable. This produced 
a valuation of the deferred gift at the 
time of the donor's decease at $958,- 
991 as against a valuation of $806,838 
produced by the collector's computa- 
tion; accordingly a judgment for some 
$36,000 as overpayment of estate tax 
was allowed. The court held that the 
Treasury regulations do not require 
the use of the 4 per cent factor, and 
would not be valid if they did because 


obviously at variance with fact.® 





"Caruthers v. Fisk University, (Ill.), 68 
N. E. 2d 296 (1946). 

"Hanley v. United States, (U. S. Ct. 
Claims), 63 F. Supp. 73 (1945), and 63 
F. Supp. 95 (1946). 
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Seven C@eF OF GENERATING ELECTRIC POWER 


ELECTRICITY IS THE LIFE BLOOD OF 
modern civilization. Any power fail- 
ure, no matter how short in duration, 
paralyzes the normal activities of the 
home or factory, the school or indus- 
trial plant. It took a hurricane in 
1938, however, to bring this lesson 
home to Connecticut College, an insti- 
tution located in a highly industrial 
area that prior to 1938 never dreamed 
of a long delayed power failure. How 
our institution managed to keep its 
physical plant in operation for more 
than two weeks following such a dis- 
aster is a long story and possibly may 
be analyzed at some future date. The 
purpose of this article, however, is to 
give the readers of COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS a brief résumé 
of our experience over the last seven 
years in power plant operation at col- 
lege levels. 

Any college undertaking to generate 
its own electricity, for either power 
or light or both, must at the outset 
make a careful survey of not only its 
present but its future needs. Such a 
survey can be undertaken in the initial 
stage by any competent power plant 
engineer. No consulting engineering 
service is necessary. Briefly, two ques- 
tions need to be answered 


TWO QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED 


1. What is your steam load in 
pounds of steam per hour for heating, 
hot water, cooking and other services, 
analyzed on a daily and monthly basis? 

2. What is your electrical load, based 
on daily as well as monthly require- 
ments, in terms of maximum and 
minimum demands in kw.’s, and con- 
sumption in kwh.’s? 

Before I attempt to analyze our 
problem based on the two foregoing 
factors, let me make a simple overall 
statement: Any college, large or small, 
having a group of buildings serviced 
by a central heating plant can generate 
its own electricity at a fraction of the 
cost for purchased power, provided 
the requirements for steam and elec- 
tricity are within a working balance. 
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HURRICANE of September 1938 left the heating plant at Connecticut 
College in the state of ruin shown here. That meant a new power 
plant. Erected in 1939, the new central heating plant is used to 
generate electricity; an analysis of electrical generation is presented. 


Statement No. 2 might as well be 
given now, namely, the amount of 
savings is in direct proportion to the 
steam load required for heating the 
buildings. In other words, the more 
steam required to heat college build- 
ings, the cheaper the cost of electrical 
generation, for a turbo or engine 
generator is nothing more than a re- 
ducing valve, electricity being a by- 
product of the heating operation. 

Connecticut College is an institution 
housing 805 resident students. Our 23 
main buildings are serviced by our 
power plant for both heat and elec- 
tricity. The area covered by this 
group of buildings is approximately 
75 acres. Like most institutions, we 
have a number of buildings adjacent 
to our main campus but serviced by 
independent units. These buildings 
we are leaving out of the picture so 
far as this analysis is concerned. 


Now for our analysis of questions 
1 and 2. 

Answer to Questiom 1 in 1939.— 
A complete study of our steam load 
was made through the use of steam 
flow meters on a daily basis and tabu- 
lated monthly. Our load was found 
to vary between 3500 pounds an hour 
in the summmer months and 12,000 
pounds an hour during the coldest 
winter months. On the basis of daily 
figures, there was likewise a variation 
in steam loads depending upon out- 
side temperature and use factors. 

Answer to Question 2 in 1939.— 
A recording kw. demand meter was 
installed, registering the continuous 
electrical demand for our institution. 
Covering a twelve month period, we 
found the maximum demand to be 
210 kw., with a minimum of approxi- 
mately 50 kw. Our kw. consumption 
per month was taken from kwh. 
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ANNUAL REPORT to executive 
committee shows the monthly 
maximum power demands, 
monthly consumption and the 
saving made for year 1945-46. 


meters and ranged from 18,000 kwh. 
to 68,000 kwh., with annual total con- 
sumption of 595,000 kwh. 

After obtaining these data, we 
plotted our electrical loads against the 
available amount of electricity that 
could be produced by our steam load, 
finding that the figures ranged from 
40 to 50 per cent, the balance to be 
taken up by diesel generation. Ob- 
viously, the peak loads during the win- 
ter months as well as the partial loads 
in the fall and spring, plus total gen- 
eration during the summer months, 
required diesel generation. Day to 
day operation, of course, involves load- 
ing the turbines as heavily as steam 
demand will permit, using one of the 
diesels to fill in the peaks when co- 
incidental steam demand is low. 


EQUIPMENT AND COST 


Prior to September 18, 1938, Con- 
necticut College was dependent upon 
a public utility for all electrical serv- 
ice with an average of about six out- 
ages annually, ranging from ten min- 
utes to four hours. Our present 
generating equipment was _ installed 
and ready for operation by March 1, 
1939. Since that date, we have ex- 
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ELECTRICAL GENERATION FOR SESSION 1945 - 1946 
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KW, K.W.E, GENERATION GENERATION PURCHASED 
JULY 140 49,510 49,510 $ 876.b2 
AUGUST 150 37,710 37,710 688.30 
SEPTEMBER 225 55,080 55,080 1,046.22 
OCTOBER 280 91,070 64, 390 26,680 1,569.6 
NOVEGER 300 98, OhO 55,040 43,000 1,586.79 
DECEMBER 300 6h 460 12, 330 52,130 1,221.83 
JANUARY 310 103,400 29, 380 Th 020 1,836.16 
FEBRUARY 295 87 , 060 17,390 6,670 1,870.32 
MARCE 300 92, 380 38, 80 53,760 1,602.85 
APRIL 320 92,830 56,890 35,940 1,618.22 
MAY 300 96,150 83,160 12,990 1,471.67 
JUNE 210 51,790 50, 950 BRO 978.7% 

—=___ 
TOTAL 919, s80 550,410 369,030 $16, 367.18 
ANALYSIS: 

EP I: nc cn ceccGcaoeenecednoeesunee $16, 367.18 
RIESE,  crcdbdnndedesocdcceccocoeccoossccoseneense 2, bbO.65 

Fuel 011 Diesel $2,577.% 

Labricating 011 376.26 

Poel For Turbine @ .003 K.W.E. 1,107.09 

Labor (Extra Fireman) 1,345.00 

Repairs-Depreciation @ .003 2,758.32 

Ingurance 16:0 

$8, bb0.6 
ANBUAL SAVINCS $ 7,926.53 

—EE > Seas al 














TWO DIESEL engines are 
six cylinder, 225 b.h.p., 
with direct connected 150 
kw., 514 r.p.m., 4160/2400 
volt, four wire, Y con- 
nected generators and ex- 
citers. These engines carry 
the load when steam gen- 
eration is inadequate 
and during the summer. 
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250 KW. TURBINE takes 
the main load as the steam 
demand permits. A small- 
er unit (60 kw. turbine) in 
the rear between the large 
turbine and the switch- 
board serves as a standby. 


perienced only three outages, none 
lasting more than four minutes. Ex- 
clusive of these three periods our 
equipment, under the efficient opera- 
tion of our skilled engineer, G. K. 
VanderVeer, has given us uninter- 
rupted service for approximately eight 
years. 

The capacity of our generating 
equipment is 610 kw., distributed as 
follows: one 60 kw. turbine, one 250 
kw. turbine, and two 225 bhp. six 
cylinder diesel engines with direct 
connected 150 kw, 514 rpm, 
4160/2400 volt, four wire, “Y” con- 
nected generators and exciters. 

Since the major portion of our elec- 
trical power is for lighting purposes, 
it was necessary that there be a mini- 
mum of voltage fluctuation. Conse- 
quently, the electronic type of voltage 
regulators was used on each genera- 
tor and hydraulic relay powered gov- 
ernors were used on all power units. 
In this way, frequency is maintained 
to within 0.2 cycle and synchronous 


time is maintained within two seconds 
over twenty-four hours. Switchboard 
equipment consists of four generator 
panels, four high tension distributing 
panels and one station power panel. 

While primarily installed at the out- 
set to provide uninterrupted service 
365 days in the year, this diesel-steam 
combination affords us an ideal heat 
and power balance. Annual savings 
are effected by utilizing steam pres- 
sure heretofore wasted. Steam pres- 
sure at 200 pounds is reduced to 25 
pounds in passing through our tur- 
bines and then exhausted into the 
mains for heating our various build- 
ings. There are periods, of course, 
when the need for steam and the need 
for power do not balance, thus requir- 
ing the diesels for auxiliary power. 
During the summer months power is 
furnished exclusively by the diesel 
generating units. An indication of 
the low cost of diesel operation is the 
fact that we have maintained an aver- 
age consumption of one gallon of oil 





GENERAL ANALYSIS OF ELECTRICAL GENERATION, 1939-1946 











KW. Demand Consumption Cost If Actual Annual 

Session (Maximum) KWH. Purchased Cost Savings 
i Dccccccoe st 245 595,559 $11,242 $ 5,996 $ 5,246 
ee 275 660,480 12,428 6,351 6,077 
iceisedeed 260 682,230 12,930 6,836 6,094 
DC icocuee *% 250 644,074 12,310 7,298 5,012 
l,l ae 235 694,364 13,375 7,542 5,833 
SS ee 270 800,455 14,037 7,547 6,490 
RPE e 310 919,440 16,367 8,441 7,926 
| ye ee 4,996,602 $92,689 $50,011 $42,678 
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for each 10 kwh. of electricity that 
is generated. 

When this plant was installed in 
1939 at a cost of $58,334, it was de- 
signed to take care of the existing 
load plus three new buildings that 
were under construction and all future 
construction that could be anticipated 
during the following ten years. Since 
then we have added six buildings and 
seven faculty houses and still have 
reserve capacity for a reasonable 
amount of additional development. 


AMORTIZED IN TWELVE YEARS 


It can be seen that while we oper- 
ated at a low load factor during the 
first few years and have made liberal 
allowances for repairs, this plant will 
pay for the initial investment in less 
than twelve years. Thus we feel that 
we have solved our heat and power 
problems, with economy of operation 
as a major factor. 

The accompanying charts, diagrams 
and schedules will give the reader a 
comprehensive view of the simplicity 
of our layout as well as the complete- 
ness of our operation. The general 
analysis of our electrical generation 
covering seven consecutive years (July 
1, 1939, to June 30, 1946) will give 
the reader an overall picture of our 
experience. This schedule of annual 
savings May not appear impressive in 
these days of six, eight and ten column 
figures but we find that our faculty 
responds to any reduction in operating 
costs that can be reflected in higher 
salaries, large or small. 
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CONTINUING STUDY OF OPERATING PRACTICE 


Periodically, College and University Business asks a selected group of 
readers about a specific operating technic or method and publishes the 
findings for the guidance of readers in measuring their own methods. 


WHAT ABOUT HEATING AND VENTILATING? 


A SURVEY OF 43 COLLEGES AND UNI- 
versities conducted by this magazine in 
regard to their heating operations and 
costs reveals a wide range of experience 
which in some cases has been difficult 
to interpret or to correlate. Institutions 
from both the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts are included in the study, as 
well as those in the North and South. 
Twenty-four states are represented in 
the survey. 

It is conclusively demonstrated that 
the majority of them have found a 
central heating system to be more 
satisfactory for their needs, even 
though buildings may be widely scat- 
tered over the campus. Only 7 per 
cent of the institutions surveyed reveal 
that they use individual heating sys- 
tems exclusively, although about a 
third of them report that they do have 
individual heating systems in addition 
to the main central plant. In general, 
institutions seem to be satisfied with 
their present system of heating, only 
15 per cent reporting that the present 
system is unsatisfactory. 

Of those that use a central heating 
system, 81 per cent also provide steam 
for laundry and other purposes. In ad- 
dition, 21 per cent generate all the 
electricity they need through the boiler 
plant. 

The majority of those utilizing a 
central system of heating indicate that 
they generate steam in excess of 100 
pounds’ pressure but distribute it at 
low pressure to the various buildings. 
The number of institutions using spe- 
cific pounds of steam pressure at gen- 
erating point and the pressure at which 
it is distributed to individual buildings 
are indicated in the accompanying 
statistical table. 
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QUESTIONS ASKED, ANSWERS RECEIVED 


1. What method of heating do you use for your campus? 


EEG Cobo huohs <6 kbs ved bnel’<ddesdubiondve beso edie 62% 
Individual units... .. sndli oak wen dee baba eUheee an shoebhed (ase e se 7 
Deets ee ahk baad ae cous Seder eects Gnc4benee seks beeen eethr ee 30 


Do you believe this to be the most satisfactory for your needs? 


Contral system most satlsbactary. ... occ ccc cece cccrccevccccccccesese 74% 
Individual system most satisfactory... ... 2.6.6. c cece cece ee eenweeenees 100 
Systems considered unsatisfactory... . 26.6. c cece eee cece ee eeeueeeees 15 


2. If central heating system is employed, what functions are performed 


by your boiler plant? 


rr cs cc addcsunbatececoesdvareoedesecspases 100% 
Pe EE, GED co cinccccececcenceesnesedosscnnbes cde 81 
es SN, he bas bobbed Cree bbe eeNes cases ehensabaees 21 


3. At what pressure is steam generated at the central plant? 


Lbs. No. of Lbs. No. of Lbs. No. of Lbs. No. of 
Press. Coll. Press. Coll. Press. Coll. Press. Coll. 
aa 2 . ar 1 vse sutrees 1 Sicunes abecdse 1 
Oo) 1 Sides souts 2 Binéewevesaae 2 Peickevssneees 2 
a 1 yo) ae 3 ee 1 Brac cedsdecan 1 
Puiaswks oe os 1 Tieddwag tu 1 PGha'e te 6 aoa 1 Dveavaeee stad 1 
ic sed weeks 4 Pasesavasd 7 ee 1 Eicdscwwssrel 1 
Deatawns cane 1 
At what pressure is it distributed to the individual buildings? 

Lbs. No. of Lbs. No. of Lbs. No. of Lbs. No. of 
Press. Coll. Press. Coll. Press. Coll. Press. Coll. 
125. 1 Saree 3 eee 3 Se 1 
Sed 64:5e0eni 2 Sete 1 Di twecansese 1 Sa ee 1 
Pst ebiead 1 ee 1 DR crsetunune 2 ies csetencens 1 
bctetiaaeas 1 eee 1 es 1 : Bcc cdistiabes 1 

iinehahed cs 1 ibeakeveabas 3 Gicvcscu¥ave 2 

Diccseon seus 1 | eer ay 2 ES eS 1 


4. If individual unit system of heating is used, what types are employed? 


OG Ee ss a a. ial dts allel a seid slawile abe 60% 
iid si ctbe nds dhe ones kbbeadevase d¢ sheaseeees peoseces’ 39 
tt da d.id toe ahhe s deh ob 6 weed ohn 6 oes 0d wh Ved eaveeeseos see 39 


5. What medium is used for distribution of heat? 


ee EERE. oc ec ccc eon sccssederecscosecccedees 70% 
Subatmospheric steam (variable pressure)...... 2.2... 6-0 e cece ee eeees 21 
PTA Uo FS0CEOD chews ernbe ce coeevns renecedenceeceeeeebobes 16 
PM tsb i ceeebiebSesenwecdbdeusdpecccstecesesovevonbiabese 30 
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6. How do you rate the importance of the following factors in reducing 
heating costs? 


Abso- Not 
lutely Very Desir- Worth 
Nec. imp able Ques. Exp. 
Combustion control. ............ 21% 48% 19% - 
Temperature control............ 19 29 14 - 
SE c the dn eetne 16 28 14 9% — 
TORO GRE coc ccccccsoveves 11 19 30 2 2 
Room control... 1... eeeseees 12 21 1 11 9 
Roof and wall insulation........ 2 41 28 7 5 
Weatherstripping. ............ 14 41 29 7 2 
COPIAG . ccc i ccccccccccccccce 14 40 33 2 - 
Storm windows.........6.s0065 4 9 47 11 7 
Pipe insulation... ....-+ee-e005 40 38 iB 5 


7. What type of mechanical ventilation, if any, is used in the following 
types of buildings? 
In Existing Buildings 


No Mech. Central Unit 


Future Buildings 


No Mech. Central Unit 


Vent. Fan Vent. Vent. Fan Vent. 
Classrooms........ 50% 41% 10% 10% 15% 15% 
Auditorium. ....... 33 41 . 31 8 
Gymnosium....... 4) 28 ; ; 7 20 — 
Laboratories....... 28 38 38 2 10 15 
Dining Holls....... 48 31 23 10 12 5 
Student Union...... 31 20 10 8 10 10 
Librory.........+- 31 43 15 5 20 5 


8. Do you have any buildings air conditioned? 


WeSicc dodsave 10% eee 90% Buildings: Student Union, Ad- 
ministration, Theater. 


9. If so, what type of air conditioning is employed? 
Central cooling 


10. In construction of future buildings, is provision being made for air 
conditioning? 


11. What types of air conditioning systems cre planned for new buildings? 


Central cooling Individual cooling units........ 50% 








Those utilizing individual heating 
systems employ a steam boiler in 60 
per cent of the cases, with use of hot 
water and warm air being about equal 
in popularity, although not as fre- 
quently employed. 

In the matter of reducing heating 
costs, combustion control is held to be 


most desirable and effective, with roof 
and wall insulation, weather stripping 
and calking being considered the next 
most desirable technics for lowered 
heating costs. Pipe insulation and 
storm window installations also rate 
high as factors in controlling heating 
costs. About a third of those reporting 


feel that room temperature control is 
extremely valuable. 

Though the survey reveals that most 
colleges or universities know how 
many cubic feet of building space is 
being heated, considerable lack of in- 
formation is reported as to what con- 
stitutes their units of pounds of steam 
generated. Several of the institutions 
are also unable to report what their 
steam use for building heating is in 
pounds of steam per thousand cubic 
feet of building volume per degree 
day. Unless they have this informa- 
tion readily accessible, this reviewer 
finds it difficult to believe that they 
ascertain heating costs or can control 
them effectively. 


A high percentage of institutions re- 
port they have no mechanical ventila- 
tion installations in present buildings. 
Those having mechanical ventilation 
installations indicate that a central fan 
system is most generally used; labora- 
tories appear to be the buildings most 
often having unit ventilators in addi- 
tion to a central fan system. In new 
buildings, unit ventilators are found 
more popular for classrooms and labor- 
atories; a central fan system is consid- 
ered preferable for auditoriums. 


In regard to air conditioning, only 
10 per cent of the institutions report 
such installations, with the college 
union, edministration and theater 
buildings being the structures so 
equipped to date. 

Those, reporting on plans for the 
future indicate that libraries, science, 
music, dormitory, theater and dining 
hall buildings will be air conditioned. 
Such installations will be provided in 
20 per cent of the institutions report- 
ing future building plans. In new 
buildings, central cooling and in- 
dividual units rank equally as methods 
of air conditioning, whereas in present 
buildings all those reporting the 
presence of air conditioning indicate 
that they used a central cooling system. 





Manufacturers’ Catalogs eis 


. are often misplaced or lost, with the result that the purchasing function in a 
college or university is unduly delayed. Henry B. Abbett of Purdue University 


will tell in the June issue how a complete catalog file is maintained and utilized 
at that institution of higher education. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Dormitory Floor Covering 


Question: Can someone advise about the 
possibilities of using heavy linoleum on con- 
crete as a floor covering in a women's 
dormitory? What is the experiece on main- 
tenance, length of wear and similar proper- 
ties, as compared to those of wood, asphalt 
tile and other commonly used materials?— 


W.N.J., Va. 

ANSWER: For a reply to this ques- 
tion I have consulted Lee Burns, direc- 
tor of residence halls. He places his 
preference of types of floor covering 
for dormitories as follows: (1) rubber 
tile, (2) asphalt tile, (3) linoleum, 
(4) wood. 

He would place terrazzo also rather 
high on the list, probably before lino- 
leum. Terrazzo definitely requires 
throw rugs because of its coldness but 
is probably the most durable type of 
floor. Some rugs are desirable on all 
types of floors—A. F. GALLISTEL, sw- 
perintendent of buildings and grounds, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Pay Roll Headache! 


Question: How can one keep track of 
pay roll changes? When a person leaves the 
institution how can pay roll clerks be ad- 
vised? —F.S.M., Tex. 

ANSWER: Although the first of 
these two questions may have been 
intended to query possible mechanical 
systems for recording pay roll changes, 
I shall assume that their proponent 
has but a single thought in mind; that 
the second question merely is a clari- 
fication of the first. 

This appears to be a problem pla- 
guing many educational institutions. 
On account of their scattered and de- 
centralized operations, it is not un- 
common to find that pay roll checks 
have been drawn for persons who 
have left the employment of the in- 
stitution. In departments where the 
supervisor carries out his responsibility 
of notifying the pay roll officer 
promptly of changes in his staff no 
such problem exists. When there is 
laxity in this regard, the first notice 
a pay roll officer receives that an em- 
ploye no longer is at the institution is 
when the departmental supervisor or 
the former employe himself, depend- 
ing on the method of distributing 
checks, returns for adjustment or can- 
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cellation a check covering payment 
beyond termination date. 

There is only one sure fire solution 
to this problem, namely to pay every- 
one on the basis of a time clock record. 
Inasmuch as the universal adoption of 
time clocks is not feasible, pay roll 
officers will have to continue living 
with this headache! —W. EMERSON 
GENTZLER, bursar, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


Should Arboretum Be Formal? 


Question: We are thinking of setting up 
an arboretum adjacent to our campus. 
Should this be formalized or permitted to 
develop in its natural state7—R.S., Miss. 


ANSWER: Whether an arboretum 
should be formalized or permitted to 
develop in its natural state depends 
upon the purposes for which it is 
established. It is our feeling at Wis- 
consin that our arboretum should be 
kept as nearly natural as possible be- 
cause it has been established for the 
following purposes: 

1. To restore at a point near the 
university types of primitive Wiscon- 
sin landscape and their flora and fauna. 

2. To provide for the study of 
plants and animals as individuals and 
as groups; their ecological relation- 
ships as well as their systematic 
classification, and, incidentally, econ- 
omic and landscape possibilities. 

3. To enable folk to come into in- 
timate contact with the out-of-doors, 
this being the only recreational use to 
be served by the arboretum. The use 
of the area as a picnic ground and 
for organized play would defeat the 
primary purpose of the arboretum and 
should be discouraged; an adjoining 
city park can furnish facilities for 
these activities—A. F. G. 


Work Program for Students 


Question: How best is a work program 
for students administered for educational 
as well as business goals?—H.L.H., Neb. 


ANSWER: Many colleges today rec- 
ognize the desirability of a plan for 
actual cooperative working arrange- 
ments similar to that of Antioch Col- 
lege. Others have more or less co- 
ordination between the student place- 
ment office and the work done by the 


students during the summer. Welles- 
ley College, for example, asks for 
reports from its students who work 
in the summer and also outlines re- 
quired reading. 

Since in normal times the under- 
graduate will have at least three sum- 
mer vacations during which he can 
accumulate working experience, this 
experience may well have a favorable 
effect on the academic work of a stu- 
dent. This is particularly true when 
applied to case work studies where a 
more realistic view can thus be ob- 
tained. It is generally conceded that 
most people learn more readily by 
doing than by listening. To bear this 
out, I quote Dean Donald K. David 
of the Harvard Business School: 

“Administration involves the mak- 
ing of decisions and the transforming 
of these decisions into action by the 
human organization. Men cannot be 
trained to do these things by accumu- 
lating and memorizing facts; there is 
little thought and no action in such 
training. Our experience with the 
military programs has shown that men 
can best learn to do by doing.” 


For specific information, I suggest 
that the questioner write to Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio; Pro- 
fessor Winthrop E. Nightingale, direc- 
tor of cooperative work at North- 
eastern University, Boston, or to other 
institutions known to carry out similar 
programs.—GLADYsS H. MCCAFFERTY, 
director of personnel relations, Har- 
vard University. 


Handling Time Taking Problems 


Question: In a small college how can 
small time taking problems be kept out of 
the business office7—W.E.B., N. C. 


ANSWER: Numerous auxiliary func- 
tions requiring time and attention by 
the chief financial officer and his as- 
sociates center in the business office 
and are accepted as a general commu- 
nity service. Such services may be 
transferred from the business office to 
some other administrative unit or, if 
they are of such a character as not to 
warrant institutional support, they may 
be eliminated by executive announce- 
ment.— RALPH J. WATTS, business 
manager, Lawrence College. 
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Colleges Will Spend 5\% Billions on| Buildings ..+ G.I. Drop-Out’s Are Analyzed 
..« Report on Veterans’ Absences Simplified... Congress May Study College 
Tax Exemptions... May Vote but Not Appropriate Funds for Temporary Housing 





Committees Recommend 
$35,500,000 for F.P.H.A. 
Temporary Housing 


Both the Senate and House com- 
mittees on banking and currency have 
approved an authorization of an addi- 
tional $35,500,000 to F.P.H.A. for 
temporary housing of veterans. The 
original request was for $50,000,000. 

The federal government has appro- 
priated under Title V of the Lanham 
Act a total of $438,462,814 for re- 
use veterans’ housing. For this amount, 
F.PH.A. originally planned to make 
available 200,000 units of temporary 
housing. Owing to rising costs, this 
program was cut back to 164,000 
units, of which 126,000 were com- 
pleted as of April 1, 1947. Of the 
remainder, approximately 25,000 are 
nearing completion and funds are still 
available to complete them. 

The $50,000,000 requested by 
F.P.H.A. was to complete the 13,000 
units for which no funds were avail- 
able. Testimony presented by that 
agency showed that there were 3730 
units on which no actual construction 
had been done and that the cost of 
such construction would be approxi- 
mately $4000 a unit as compared with 
$2770 a unit for those already com- 
pleted. However, colleges and cities 
had invested approximately $500,000 
in site preparation for the units on 
which construction had not been 
started. 

In the light of this testimony, the 
committee reduced the total by $15,- 
000,000 and directed F.P.H.A. to can- 
cel contracts on the 3730 units on 
which no construction had been begun 
as of April 1, 1947, but authorized a 
refund of the $500,000 already spent 
by colleges and municipalities on site 
preparation for such units. 

The committees also authorized 
$22,631,501 to complete the 8300 
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units on which construction had been 
started and a total of $8,500,000 for 
reimbursement “to local bodies and 
educational institutions for expending 
their own funds in completing units 
which otherwise would have been sus- 
pended because of lack of funds and 
for reimbursable utility work per- 
formed.” 

There is little doubt that Congress 
will pass the authorization bills. In 
the light of recent economy actions 
of the appropriations committees, 
however, there may be more serious 
difficulties when the actual appropria- 
tion comes to them for approval. 


Congress May Study 
College Tax Exemptions 


Revenue experts in Congress are 
becoming increasingly concerned over 
the growing tendency of schools and 
colleges to buy and either operate or 
lease money-making business proper- 
ties and enterprises, thus removing 
them from the revenue producing 
category. 

This enterprise is entirely legal and 
has been in operation by a number of 
institutions for years. During the past 
few months, several universities have 
purchased commercial property or 
enterprises valued at a million or more 
dollars. Since nonprofit educational in- 
stitutions pay no federal income tax 
and need not file returns showing the 
source of their income, the joint com- 
mittee on internal revenue taxation is 
evaluating whether or not such poli- 
cies are justified. Similar immunity is 
enjoyed by labor unions, religious and 
charitable associations and _ similar 
“nonprofit” organizations. 

The joint committee also plans to 
examine the policy of research divi- 
sions of colleges and universities which 
sell their services to private industrial 
concerns. 


$5,500,000,000 for 
New College Building, 
Survey Estimates 


A $5,500,000,000 college and uni- 
versity construction program has been 
reported by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion with at least 20 per cent of the 
building expected to be under way by 
next January. : 

The preliminary report, based on a 
survey three fourths tabulated, shows 
that 912 major institutions out of 
1700 over the country are drafting 
plans to enlarge their present capital 
investment of $3,000,000 by at least 
93 per cent. 

Directed by Dr. Ernest V. Hollis of 
the United States Office of Education, 
the survey will not be completed un- 
til May 15, but estimates already avail- 
able cover at least 75 per cent of post- 
war building plans. 

The survey includes universities, 
colleges and junior colleges. For use 
in the 93 per cent plant enlargement, 
colleges and universities have in their 
treasuries $1,750,000,000. They esti- 
mate additional needs at about $3,750,- 
000,000, according to ‘Dr. Hollis. 

At least 90 per cent of the construc- 
tion will be for permanent buildings, 
with 10 per cent of a temporary na- 
ture. Permanent construction will fall 
into the following categories: 

1. Laboratory and shop buildings. 

2. College unions and recreational 
centers. 

3. Classrooms. 

4. Library buildings. 

5. Service and maintenance build- 
ings. 

Laboratory and shop buildings will 
be of structural steel and brick with 
slate or similar types of roofing. Stu- 
dents’ unions will be of the same 
materials. 

Present plans for the long-range 
program call for the following: ex- 
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pansion of classrooms by 58 per cent; 
increased laboratory facilities by 76 
per cent; instructional shops, 75 per 
cent; administration buildings, 46 per 
cent; libraries, 80 per cent; cafeterias, 
41 per cent; gymnasiums, 83 per cent; 
auditoriums, 88 per cent; student cen- 
ters, 155 per cent; infirmaries and hos- 
pitals, 90 per cent, and service and 
maintenance buildings, 55 per cent. 

All other nonresidential housing on 
campus sites would be increased 23 
per cent above present investments. 
This includes such buildings as chapels 
and little theaters. 

The 912 institutions reported that 
they now have 275,000,000 square feet 
of building space and they desire pri- 
vate industry to build them 250,000,- 
000 more square feet. 


V.A. Analyzes 
Causes Behind 
G.1. Drop-Outs 


Only 1.5 per cent of the veterans 
who had discontinued training and 
education of all types under Public 
Law 346 dropped out because of “un- 
satisfactory progress,” according to 
figures based on a V.A. sampling study 
of the 759,000 veterans who were 
classified on January 31, 1947, as in 
“rerminated status.” The proportion 
who dropped out of college because of 
“unsatisfactory progress” was only 0.9 
per cent. 

Other reasons for terminating train- 
ing include: end of term or comple- 
tion of course, 30.4 per cent (9.1 per 
cent of those in on-the-job training, 
34.9 per cent in college, and 33.8 per 
cent in other schools); domestic and 
financial reasons, 8.1 per cent, and 
transfer to Public Law 16, 5.2 per cent 
(7.3 per cent among college veteran 
students ). 

The total number of veterans who 
have discontinued their training and 
education during the more than two 
years of GI. education is 232,254 
from on-the-job training, 291,200 
from colleges and universities and 
235,546 from other schools. Since 
approximately 45 per cent of all vet- 
erans under Public Law 346 are in 
institutions of higher education, the 
percentage of termination of course 
is less in colleges than from either on- 
the-job training or from other schools. 
The drop out rate for veterans is less 
than one half that of nonveterans. 


New Regulations 
Issued Concerning 
Veterans’ Absences 


A V.A. regulation approved on 
April 21 simplifies attendance reports 
required for veterans enrolled in col- 
leges and universities. 

Under Public Laws 16 and 346, the 
veteran student is entitled to accumu- 
lated leave up to thirty days a year 
and may continue to receive subsist- 
ence payments after the termination 
of his time-entitlement for such bal- 
ance of time as he has not been absent 
from classes during the year. 

The only reports now required are: 


1. An immediate report when the 
enrollee has been absent for a total 
of five days within a term (semester 
or quarter) and/or when credit for 
the course or for a unit subject in the 
course is endangered or lost because 
of absences, as for example, when the 
veteran has “overcut.” 


2. A report at the end of each term 
(semester or quarter) showing the 
number of absences for each enrollee. 

This limitation in the type and fre- 
quency of reports applies only to “col- 
legiate institutions which are members 
of recognized national or regional edu- 
cational accrediting associations and 
those which, although not members of 
such accrediting associations, grant 
units or credit acceptable at full value 
and without examination by collegiate 
institutions which are members of 
national or regional educational ac- 
crediting associations.” 

The institution is required to report 
only the number of absences of each 
veteran student from each class, and 
an indication of whether or not he is 
making “satisfactory progress.” The 
Veterans Administration calculates the 
number of days of absence to be de- 
ducted from the veterans’ accumulated 
leave by using the following formula: 
Multiplying the total number of class 
absences by the fraction “5 over the 
number of term hours carried.” 


Phillips Exeter Has Drive 


Phillips Exeter Academy has 
launched a campaign to obtain $5,- 
000,000, the first time in its 166 years 
that the school has appealed for the 
public support. This is now necessary 
if the academy is to increase salaries 
of teachers, add more scholarships and 
keep the tuition fees from rising. 





Negro College Drive 
Backed by Truman 


On the eve of launching the fourth 
annual drive of the United Negro 
College Fund, Inc., officials of the fund 
received a letter from President Tru- 
man supporting the drive. In his letter, 
President Truman stated that “where 
Negro veterans are concerned, the 
greatest burden and the greatest op- 
portunity have fallen to the Negro 
college.” 

In praising the work being done, 
Mr. Truman's letter continued: 

“We have a great obligation to the 
hundreds of thousands of Negro vet- 
erans who served in the war in all 
capacities and in all services; . . . it is 
right that we should discharge a part 
of this obligation by extending and 
improving the facilities for higher 
education among Negroes.” 

John D. Rockefeller Jr., chairman 
of the national campaign advisory 
committee, is aiding the fund “with 
time, thought and money,” since he 
considers the drive for Negro educa- 
tion “the sanest, soundest and most 
noncontroversial approach to the solu- 
tion of the problem involving Amer- 
ica’s Negro population.” Frank M. Tot- 
ton, vice president of Chase National 
Bank, is national chairman of the fund 
and Dr. F. D. Patterson of Tuskegee 
Institute is president. 


Grant for Temporary 
Facilities Denied 


In spite of concerted efforts to gain 
favorable action, the appropriations 
committees of both House and Senate 
have disapproved the request of the 
Federal Works Agency for $20,000, 
000 for additional temporary educa- 
tional facilities. 

In justification of its denial of the 
request, the House committee cited the 
fact that the cost of temporary facil- 
ities was so nearly the same as for 
permanent construction that further 
expenditure for temporary buildings 
is unwise.’ It also pointed ‘out that 
expenditures by F.W.A. for this pro- 
gram were only a small proportion of 
the $75,000,000 originally appropri- 
ated. F.W.A. stated that while the 
actual amount paid out was only a 
little more than $4,000,000 on com- 
pleted projects, more than $70,000,000 
had already been contracted for 
through allocations made to schools. 
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S. 1131 Proposes 
College Scholarships 


Senators Pepper and Murray, on 
April 18, introduced S. 1131 to pro- 
vide loans and scholarships to enable 
students to obtain education in the 
11th years of school grade and above. 

The funds would be appropriated to 
the states on the basis of population 
aged 14 to 26 inclusive combined with 
the need for assistance in the state on 
a prescribed formula. To procure the 
funds, each state must “establish or 
designate a single state agency as the 
sole agency for preparing and carrying 
out of the state plan.” It must also 
assure the distribution of such funds 
within states maintaining segregated 
schools in the proportion which the 
population of the segregated group 
bears to the total population 14 to 26 
inclusive. 

The bill proposes to allow the state 
agency to determine means of identify- 
ing and certifying recipients of such 
loans or scholarships except that it 
specifies that such aid shall be given 
solely on ability and shall be dis- 
tributed to students on the following 
basis: at least 20 per cent to students 
enrolled in the 11th and 12th years; 
30 per cent to students enrolling in 
post high school institutions, grades 
13 to 16 inclusive, and at least 20 
per cent to students in postgraduate or 
professional education. The individ- 
ual receiving such aid would be free 
to select the institution in which he 
wishes to enroll, except that it must 
be nonprofit and meet the standards 
of the state educational agency. 

The amount of the loan or scholar- 
ship would not exceed $125 a month 
for a student without dependents, $150 
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FOOD SERVICE DIRECTORS at special meeting during 


National Restaurant Association convention hear talks 


per month with one dependent and 
$175 with more than one dependent. 
Loans would bear 3 per cent interest 
and would have to be repaid within 
twenty years after the student com- 
pletes his education under the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

The bill was referred to the Senate 
committee on labor and public wel- 
fare. 


V.A. Provides for 
Student Transfer 


The Veterans Administration has 
announced that veterans enrolled un- 
der the G.I. bill who plan to continue 
their education this summer in a dif- 
ferent school or college than the one 
in which they are now enrolled should 
apply immediately for a supplemental 
certificate of eligibility. 

Copies of the application procured 
must be sent to the V.A. regional office 
having jurisdiction over the institu- 
tion in which the veteran is currently 
enrolled. This office will then issue 
the veteran the necessary supplemental 
certificate. 

The application must be filed well 
in advance of transfer since the veter- 
an must have this certificate before he 
can be admitted to the new school 
or college. 


Rules on Summer Training 


The administrator of the Veterans 
Administration has ruled that time 
spent by naval reserve personnel in 
summer training camps will not be 
added to the time entitlement for the 
education and training of the veteran 
or be counted toward the ninety day 
minimum active duty required for 
educational benefits under P. L. 346. 


Hearings Are Held 
on Aiken Bill 


The subcommittee on education of 
the Senate committee on labor and 
public welfare held hearings on May 
5 and 6 on the Aiken bill to provide 
$250,000,000 for grants-in-aid for con- 
struction of permanent educational 
facilities needed by colleges and uni- 
versities for veterans. 

Representatives of national veter- 
ans’ groups, of educational organiza- 
tions and of individual institutions all 
urged favorable and speedy action by 
the committee. 

Dr. Arthur $. Adams, chairman of 
the housing advisory committee of the 
American Council on Education, said, 
in testifying: 

“The peak of veteran enrollment in 
our colleges and universities will not 
be reached until 1950-51 and veterans 
will continue to comprise a consider- 
able proportion of our students for at 
least ten years. ; 

At present there is a minimum 
of 2,000,000 veterans eligible for col- 
lege who have taken out the Certificate 
of Eligibility and who have not yet 
enrolled. Other veterans are still in- 
dicating their intention of going to 
college by taking out their certificates 
at the rate of 200,000 a month.” 


Stetson Drive Moves Along 


Substantial gains have been made 
by John B. Stetson University in its 
million dollar improvement cam- 
paign, according to President W. S. 
Allen. To date, approximately $350,- 
000 has been received in cash, and an 
additional $359,000 has, been secured 
in pledges with continuing progress 
being noted. 


by J. P. Nye, Columbia; H. W. Herman, College and 
University Business, and G. O. Arbuckle of Purdue. 
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No Additional Federal 
Funds for Planning 


On April 16, President Truman 
transmitted to the Congress a request 
ro authorize the Federal Works Agency 
to spend $1,000,000 of the amount 
remaining in the initial appropriation 
of $64,000,000 for loans or advances 
to nonfederal public agencies, includ- 
ing public educational institutions, to 
aid them in financing preparation of 
plans for buildings and public works. 

The act providing expenditure for 
such planning expires on June 30 and 
there appears little justification for 
asking that it be extended. Conse- 
quently, no new planning projects can 
be financed by advances through 
F.W.A. after this date, but if Congress 
authorizes the request the $1,000,000 
will be used to complete the inspec- 
tion of plans under way by June 30. 


Changes in C.P.A. Rules 
by Housing Expediter 

With the transfer of construction 
controls from the Civilian Production 
Administrator to the Housing Ex- 
pediter, a series of revocation notices 
was issued during April. 

Of the more important controls that 
have been revoked are: Direction 13, 
PR-1, ratings of iron and steel; Direc- 
tion 14, PR-1, controls on idle or ex- 
cess inventories; PR-26, policy on CC 
ratings; PR 34, R.F.C. sales of certain 
government-owned materials; Order 
M-21, specifications for delivery of 
iron and steel products, and M-293, 
regulating placement and acceptance 
of orders and restriction of produc- 
tion and deliveries. 


Rhode Island to Have 
Catholic Girls’ College 


Ochre Court, 50 room villa owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Goelet of New 
York City, has been given to the 
Catholic Diocese of Providence, R. L, 
for use as a college. The college, to 
be known as Salve Regina College, 
will be Rhode Island's first Catholic 
women's college; it will be adminis- 
tered by the Sisters of Mercy. 

The estate to be used by the new 
college covers six acres and was taxed 
last year by the city of Newport at 
an assessed valuation of $312,000, of 
which $225,800 represented the value 
of the mansion. 
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President Urges New Department 


On April 30, President Truman en- 
dorsed the establishment of a federal 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Mrs. Eugene Meyer, who dis- 
cussed the proposal with the President, 
said that he expressed hope that the 
new post will be established as soon 
as possible but emphasized that the 
final bill must be workable from the 
administrative point of view. The 
Senate committee on expenditures in 
the federal government has completed 
hearings on both the Taft and Aiken 
bills but has not resolved the differ- 
ences between them or issued a report. 


Negroes on Faculties 
of Northern Colleges 


A recent report released by the 
social science institute at Fisk Uni- 
versity reveals that northern colleges 
are showing a greater tendency to per- 
mit Negroes on their faculties. 

Before the war, according to the in- 
stitute survey, there was not a single 
Negro on faculty of the northern col- 
lege or university holding his post 
with permanent tenure. Since the 
summer of 1945, however, 56 Negro 
men and women have been hired by 
34 colleges for a quarter's teaching 
or longer, most of them for a full 
year. 


Western Association Hears 
Talks on V.A., Construction 


Sixty-four administrative officers rep- 
resenting 35 institutions of the moun- 
tain and coastal areas attended the 
meeting of the Western Association 
of College and University Business 
Officers April 27-29 in San Francisco. 

The keynote address was delivered 
by N. R. Henson, director, training 
facilities service, Veterans Administra- 
tion, who outlined recent develop- 
ments in contractual and business rela- 
tions between V.A. and colleges and 
universities. Another informative talk, 
made by William Norton, business 
manager, University of California, on 
dormitories, was thought-provoking in 
view of the high construction costs 
now prevailing and the probable diffi- 
culty to be encountered in amortizing 
bond issues required to finance new 
dormitories. 

Officers elected at the meeting are 
listed in the Directory of Associations 
on page 40 of this issue. 


E.B.A. Delegates 
See Return of 
Buyers’ Market 


Several speakers at the 26th annual 
convention of the Educational Buyers 
Association in Omaha, April 30 to 
May 3, indicated that a gradual trend 
toward a buyers’ market could be 
noted with the result that once more 
purchasing agents of institutions will 
be able to control more directly their 
purchasing technics and to set enforce. 
able standards. 

“Back to Purchasing” was the theme 
of the convention, emphasizing a re- 
turn to more normal purchasing meth- 
ods and reviewing the problems in 
specific commodity fields. From all 
over the United States came 253 pur- 
chasing agents who are associated with 
colleges, residential academies and 
universities to attend the four day 
meeting. 

Keynote address of the convention 
was delivered by Stuart Heinritz, edi- 
tor of Puchasing Magazine. He sug- 
gested that purchasing agents of col- 
leges and universities be slow in 
accepting contracts with vendors in 
which an escalator clause is included 
in the case of goods ordered for future 
delivery. 

John Roche, director of the indus- 
trial division of the National Safety 
Council, urged convention delegates to 
be active in developing safety pro- 
grams on their campuses. In obtaining 
new equipment, he urged purchasing 
agents to consider safety features as 
well as its utility and quality. 

As other highlights of the conven- 
tion Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, chief of the 
veterans’ education facilities program, 
U. S. Office of Education, discussed 
surplus property acquisitions, and 
N. R. Henson, director of the training 
facilities service for vocational re- 
habilitation and education for the Vet- 
erans Administration, outlined latest 
developments in V.A. - contracts. 


$2,500,000 Campaign 


Williams College has opened a 
$2,500,000 campaign to increase sal- 
aries and to improve building facilities. 
Of this sum, $1,000,000 is to be al- 
located to salaries, the remainder to 
remodeling of the physics, biology and 
library buildings and construction of 
a dormitory-club house for nonfrater- 
nity men. 
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Maryland Survey 
ei Junior Colleges 


The report of a survey made by the 
American Council on Education of 
Maryland’s higher education needs 
urges the adoption of a system of 
junior colleges in Maryland to increase 
the opportunities for its young people 
to go to college. The state now stands 
forty-fifth among the states in the 
number of its population 18 to 21 
years attending institutions of higher 
education. 

The survey staff, of which Dr. John 
Dale Russell was director, proposed 
that the junior colleges, established in 
local communities, be supported 
jointly by the community and the state 
as a part of various local school sys- 
tems. 

The report also recommended in- 
creased facilities for the state univer- 
sity to a capacity of 10,000; more 
state scholarships, and increased sal- 
aries for teachers in state-controlled 
institutions. 


Hunter Decides to 
Keep Veteran Students 


Hunter College authorities have re- 
vised the ruling that veteran students 
entering last year would be required to 
transfer to other institutions to com- 
plete their education. Some 860 men 
students at this women’s college will 
be affected by the announcement. 


President George N. Shuster, in 
explaining the extension, declared that 
the “extreme difficulty” faced by vet- 
efans in getting into other institutions 
has made it advisable for Hunter Col- 
lege to continue to serve them. Hunter 
will revert to its former status as a 
women’s college after the present 
emergency. 


Educational Facilities Approved 


In its final release on April 6, C.P.A. 
reported that applications for the con- 
struction of educational facilities to 
cost more than $300,000,000 had been 
approved during the fifty-two weeks 
ending March 27. This was 10 per 
cent of all construction approved 
throughout the year. While C.P.A. 
denied 41 per cent of all applications 
for industrial construction, the denials 
for construction of educational build- 
ings was less than 5 per cent. These 
were exclusively noninstructional facil- 
ities, 
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Two Lake Forest 
Schools to Expand 


Announcement was made recently 
by the board chairmen of Lake Forest 
Academy and Lake Forest College that 
the academy had purchased the old 
J. Ogden Armour estate near Chicago 
and that the college would soon take 
title to the academy buildings which 
are just across the street from its pres- 
ent campus. 

The purchase price of the Armour 
estate was set at $400,000, said to be 
20 per cent below its ready market 
value. The academy is purchasing 687 
acres but will retain only 187 acres 
for its present use and future develop- 
ment. The remaining acreage will be 
sold for residential development. 

Cost of converting the farm to acad- 
emy use is estimated to be at least 
$400,000 as follows: new dormitor- 
ies, $240,000; new athletic fields, 
$20,000; converting existing struc- 
tures, $130,000, and moving expenses, 
$10,000. The academy now has $340,- 
000 in gifts and pledges and $122,000 
insurance from a fire which destroyed 
Reid Hall. 

The acquisition of the academy 
campus by Lake Forest College will 
give the college a 90 acre campus. It 
will add 27 acres to the college, 11 
buildings, tennis courts and athletic 
fields. Dr. Ernest A. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the college, said the institu- 
tion’s plans call for a new gymnasium, 
another women’s dormitory and a fine 
arts building, plus additional endow- 
ment to cover Cost. 


Names in the News 


Marion E, Wit- 
mer, business 
manager of Tay- 
lor University for 
ten years, accepted 
an appointment 
April 1 as assist- 
ant purchasing 
agent of Indiana 
University. Prior to his association 
with Taylor University, Mr. Witmer 
had served fourteen years as an officer 
of the Dime Trust and Savings Bank 
of Fort Wayne, Ind. J. W. Warner, 
business manager of the University of 
Dubuque, has been appointed business 
manager of Taylor University. His 
appointment becomes effective July 1. 








Colgate W. Darden Jr., former gov- 
ernor of Virginia and chancellor of 
the College of William and Mary, has 
been appointed president of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He succeeds Dr. 
John Lloyd Newcomb who is retiring 
in June at the age of 65. Mr. Darden 
becomes the university's third presi- 
dent. 


Dean E. S. Wells Kerr of Phillips 
Exeter Academy has been elected a 
charter trustee of Princeton Univer- 
sity, according to an announcement by 
Dr. Harold W. Dodds, Princeton presi- 
dent. Dean Kerr will serve as per- 
manent trustee until reaching the 
retirement age of 70, after having 
previously served a four year term as 
alumni trustee at large. 


Paul A. Hanna has been recently 
appointed business manager of the 
University of Missouri, after having 
served previously as assistant to Vice 
President Leslie Cowan. He - first 
joined the University of Missouri ad- 
ministrative staff in July 1946, after 
serving four years in the army, part 
of that time being stationed in Japan. 


Dr. William S. A. Pott, president 
of Elmira College, recently announced 
his resignation, effective June 1948. 
President of the college for twelve 
years, he also is president of the New 
York State Association of Colleges 
and Universities and president of the 
state division of Phi Beta Kappa. He 
told his faculty that he felt the best 
interests of a small institution were 
served when there was a limited term 
of office for the president, and that 
he did not want to encourage long 
tenure in the position. 


Dr. William H. Adolph has been 
named acting president of Yenching 
University in Peiping, China, succeed- 
ing Dr. J. Leighton Stuart who is now 
the American ambassador to China. 


John L. Knight was formally in- 
augurated as tenth chancellor of Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University on April 
24. He is said to be one of the young- 
est college presidents in the country 
and succeeds Dr. Benjamin F. Schwartz 
who will re-enter the ministry. 


John J. Donovan of Berkeley, Calif., 
has returned to the practice of school 


architecture in partnership with Ralph 
N. Kerr. 
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DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 


Associations of College and 
University Business Officers 


Central Association 


President: C. D. Simmons, University of 
Texas; vice president: Herbert Watkins, 
University of Michigan; secretary-treasurer: 
T. E. Blackwell, Washington University. 

Executive Committee: A. W. Peterson, 
University of Wisconsin; Lawrence R. 
Lunden, University of Minnesota; H. H. 
Brooks, DePauw University; William 8B. 
Harrell, University of Chicago. 


Eastern Association 


President: R. C. Magrath, University of 
New Hampshire; vice president: George E. 
Van Dyke, Syracuse University; secretary- 
treasurer: Boardman Bump, Mount Holyoke 
College. 

Executive Committee: Samuel F. Agnew, 
Western Reserve University; Morris Cochran, 
Brown University; J. G. Vann, North Carolina 
State College; Don C. Wheaton, Sweet Briar 
College; Ervin T. Brown, Rollins College. 


Southern Association 


President: W. Wilson Noyes, University 
System of Georgia; first vice president: 
George R. Kavanaugh, Berea College; 
second vice president: W. T. Ingram, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute; third vice 
president: Howard MacGregor, Agnes 
Scott College; secretary-treasurer: Gerald 
D. Henderson, Vanderbilt University. 

Executive Committee: Jamie Anthony, 
Georgia School of Technology; E. H. 
Fisher, Southeastern College; J. B. Pay- 
singer, Columbia College; James F. Blair, 
Union College; C. B. Markham, Duke 
University. 


Western Association 


President: William Norton, University of 
California; vice president: Paul Walgren. 
Oregon State College; secretary-treasurer: 
William Brand, Stontord University. 

Executive Committee: J. O. Lindstrom, 
University of Oregon; Nelson Wahistrom, 
University of Washington; Reverend John 
Preston, University of San Francisco. 


Association of Business Officers 


in Negro Colleges 


President: G. Leon Netterville Jr., South- 
ern University; vice president: Isiah 
Creswell, Fisk University; secretary: V. D. 
Johnston, Howard University; treasurer: 
Mark Birchette, Dillard University. 

Executive Committee: Don A. Davis, 
Hampton Institute; Viola Means, South Caro- 
lina State College; L. H. Foster Sr., Virginia 
State College; W. A. Morgan, Bishop 
College. 


Educational Buyers Association 


President: Gerald D. Henderson, Vander- 
bilt University; vice president: Charles Hoff, 


University of Omaha; vice president: H. B. 
Bentsen, George Williams College; vice 
president, Rev. J. Leo Sullivan, Holy Cross 
College; treasurer: H. W. Loman, Pennsyl- 
vania State College; executive secretary: 
Bert C. Ahrens. 


Association of Superintendents of 
Buildings and Grounds of 
Universities and Colleges 


President: L. F. Seaton, University of 
Nebraska; vice president: Paul H. Elleman, 
Ohio State University; secretary-treasurer: 
A. F. Gallistel, University of Wisconsin. 

Executive Committee: L. F. Seaton, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; Paul H. Elleman, Ohio 
State University; A. F. Gallistel, University 
of Wisconsin; Henry E. Pearson, Indiana 
University; John J. Colgate, University of 


Pennsylvania. 


Association of College Unions 


President: D. R. Matthews, University of 
Florida; vice president: Douglas O. Wood- 
ruff, University of Utah; secretary-treasurer: 
Edgar Whiting, Cornell University; editor: 
Porter Butts, University of Wisconsin. 


American College Public 
Relations Association 


President: Harold K. Schellenger, Ohio 
State University; vice presidents: research, 
E. Ross Bartley, Indiana University; mem- 
bership, W. Henry Johnston, Colgate Uni- 
versity; regions, Horace Renegar, Tulane 
University; radio, Elmer G. Sulzer, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky; athletics, William H. 
Wranek, University of Virginia; secretary- 
treasurer: Max E. Hannum, Franklin and 
Marshall. 

Publications: editor, Lorena Drummond, 
Southern Illinois Normal University; asso- 
ciate editor, Paul Faris, Hendrix College; 
business manager, Roy K. Wilson, National 
Education Association. 

Convention: May 14-17, Coronado Hotel, 
St. Louis. 


National Association of 
College Stores 


President: Norman M. Gay, Boston Uni- 
versity Book Stores; vice president: A. W. 
Littlefield, Barnes and Noble, Inc., New 
York City; immediate past president: E. C. 
Rather, University Cooperative Society, 
Austin, Tex.; directors: Fred Davis, The 
Citadel Canteen, Charleston, S. C.; John 
H. Jenkins, St. Louis University Book Stores, 
St. Louis; H. H. Hays, Berea College Store, 
Berea, Ky.; George Racine, Student Book 
Exchange, Evanston, Ill.; manufacturer's 
representative: Charles Lofgren, Sanford Ink 
Co., Chicago; executive secretary: Russell 
Reynolds, 189 W. Madison St., Chicago. 





Dr. Francis G. Cornell has been re. 
cently named education expert for the 
Senate committee on labor and public 
welfare. He was formerly director of 
research and statistics for the U. § 
Office of Education. 


Arthur E. Johnson has been ap. 
pointed counselor of Wayne Univer. ~ 
sity’s Office of Veterans’ Affairs, ac- ~ 
cording to a recent announcement by 
university officials. He has been a 
member of the personnel department 
staff of the university for two years. 


Lois MacFarland has replaced Mrs, 
Phyllis Tracy as director of public re- 
lations at Colby Junior College, New 
London, N. H. 


Fred C. Hess has been appointed 
director of public relations at Nebraska 
Wesleyan University; he will also be 
in charge of alumni activities. A 
Wesleyan graduate, Hess worked on 
weekly newspapers for five years and 
had nine years’ experience in organ- 
izational publicity and free lance writ- 
ing. 

Rev. Joseph A. Lauritis, new direc 
tor of public relations at Duquesne 
University, is a former editor of Our 
Province, a publication issued by the 
Holy Ghost Fathers of the United 
States Province. 

Wayne L. Fleenor, present executive 
secretary of Michigan Conference 
Board of Education, has been named 
director of public relations, Albion 
College. 

Virginia Oliver Allen, former presi- 
dent of Tennent College, died recently 
in Philadelphia. Tennent College 
trains young women for Christian 
service. 

Dr. Ralph K. Hickok, former presi- 
dent of Western College for Women 
at Oxford, Ohio, died recently at his 
home in Aurora, N. Y. He had re- 
tired as president of the college in 
1941 and was 67 years old at the time 
of his death. 

Mary Elizabeth Lowndes, joint head- 
mistress of Rosemary Hall, college 
preparatory school for girls at Green- 
wich, Conn., died recently at the age 
of 89. She first became a member of 
the school staff in 1907. 


M. Louise Thomas, founder of 
Lenox Hall, a school for girls in St. 
Louis, died recently at the age of 85. 
She was one of the first women to be 
listed in “Who's Who.” 
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' what are you doing 


about [ee Cream? 





If you aren 't selling it at all—you should. 


If you aren’t selling as much as you would like—you can. 


If you aren't making enough profit — you could. 


When you freeze your own ice cream with 
a Mills Counter Freezer, both sales and 
profits increase without raising the price to 
your customers. You maintain your own 


controls over quality, costs, and sales price. 


You build prestige for all your merchandise 


and services through the sale of superior ice 
cream bearing your own name and brand. 

Neither the investment in equipment nor 
the labor of production is great. The returns, 
however, are. May we tell you more about 


Mills Ice Cream Equipment? 


Mills Industries, Incorporated 


Dept. 524, 4100 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


MILLS 


COUNTER 
FREEZER 


MAKERS OF MILLS MASTER ICE CREAM FREEZERS AND 
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..Unequalled for Beauty and Long Life 


Wood is remarkable for its strength and lightness. 
Engineers find it a superior material where high resist- 
ance to bending or compression is needed. Because of 
these qualities wood, through the ages, has had no equal 
as a material for fine furniture. 


Not only is wood unequalled for a strength that gives 
long life to furniture . . . it is also unequalled for beauty. 
Wood, when fashioned and formed, polished and fin- 
ished, possesses in a high degree a charm comparable to 
that which inspires man’s admiration for fine paintings 
and objets d'art. 


Carrom, however, does still more with wood than 
capture its beauty and utilize its strength in the fine 
furniture Carrom craftsmen produce. Carrom fine wood 
furniture is made exclusively for institutional use. By 
the extra care employed in selecting and seasoning hard- 
woods, forming posts, legs, bed stretchers and other 
vital parts from solid stock, and fitting joints securely, 
Carrom gives you institutional furniture unequalled for 
serviceability. 

When you select furniture for your institution, do 
so with a view to permanence, beauty and economy. 
Choose Carrom Fine Wood Furniture made by crafts- 
men who “build for the decades.” 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, INC., LUDINGTON, MICH. 


CARROY. 
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An Example of Carrom Strength 


Carrom bed posts are solid throughout, one piece from 
end to end, not ““built up’’ but turned from a single, 
solid piece of Northern Hard Birch not less than 24 
inches square. Unnecessary strength? We think not 
For, if the need ever arises, the margin of ext 
strength is there. Carrom construction withstands 
shuse as well as normal ase. 


WOOD FURNITURE FOR 
COLLEGE SERVICE 
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PF Hessler 
Sampson & Sandow 
Bath Towels 


Theyre beth back 
iw the Lineup! 


SAMPSON ribbed and SANDOW plain 
weave terry bath towels are getting 
hearty cheers from critical buyers for 
their sturdiness, long-wear and extra- 
absorbency. Ask our nearest representa- 


tive for information, or write: 





l 17 h h New Yo . 3 N | and en other cities 
+ . , 
3 5-3 Cc urc¢ st 


S 
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sization of its kind 
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Dead Insects 
DO TELL TALES! 


Outside of their own kind possibly, nobody mourns the 
loss of destructive insect pests. Dead, they spin a tale 
of heightened morale, increased efficiency and sanitary 
safe-guarding of product. 


Dead, they also bear strong testimony to the effective- 
ness of a double-barreled team that spells sheer murder 
to insects of almost every kind...West ) aposector Fluid 
dispersed by the new, streamlined West VAPOMAT. 

Just one filling of the West Vapomat with V aposector 
Fluid will effectively control roaches and similar crawling 
insects in areas of 50,000 cubic feet. Will also achieve a 
“Positive Kill” of flying insects in areas of 500,000 
cubic feet! 

Completely automatic, the West V apomat is electric- 
ally operated . . . light, easy and economical to use. 
Simply fill, set the time clock, and plug into AC or DC 
outlet. 

Especially designed for effective use in electric 
sprayers, West Vaposector Fluid comes in several 
formula variations to meet the specific needs of every 
industry. Non-combustible, it’s harm- 
less to everything but insect pests. 


Fill in the coupon below. One of 
West's 475 trained representatives will 
be glad to explain this more effective 
method of pest control. No obligation! 









Products That Promote Sanitation 


% BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


S CLIP TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 

















42-16 WEST STREET : 

RS LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y., DEPT. cu : 
-_ 
s We ore interested in a demonstration of the new H 
; West VAPOMAT [|] Please send Literature [_] : 
: H 
+ Nome Position : 
' J 


ECTICIDES . KOTEX VENDING MACHINES 
DORIZING APPLIANCES + LIQUID SOAPS 








LARGE COLORFUL 
WALL CHARTS 
completely illustrat- 
ing the three basic 


types of instrument- 
movements... Phan- 


tom views showing 
details of construc- 
tion and operation. 


INDIVIDUAL CHARTS 


Notebook-size reproductions of 
the large wall chart. Available 
for distribution to individual 
students. 





MONOGRAPH NUMBER 3, 
ON ELECTRICITY 


covers suggested approaches to 
teaching this subject in second- 
ary electrical, electronics and 
science classes. 





In writing for these teaching aids simply state 
school and class in which they will be used. 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation, 687 
Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey. 


WESTON Zhkimnl 


PANEL, PORTABLE, AND LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS ©¢ TUBE CHECKERS 
TEST EQUIPMENT © ILLUMINATION METERS © SENSITIVE RELAYS 
THERMOMETERS © PHOTRONIC CELLS 
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Yes, and there’s no question about it! For, bills are kept at a minimum, because Honeywell 
great as have been the advances in education, control eliminates overheating and consequent 
comfort has definitely kept pace to say the least. fuel waste. 
Today even the smaller schools enjoy the There is a Honeywell control system for every 
advantages of even and correct temperature, school and college building — old or new — large 
with fresh clean air regardless of weather or small. The Honeywell representative in or near 
conditions outside — thanks to Minneapolis- your city will gladly show you the advantages of 
Honeywell automatic temperature controls. This Honeywell automatic temperature control for your 
means that students are alert — able to absorb buildings. Call him or write Minneapolis-Honeywell 
today’s modern teachings and less apt to suffer Regulator Co., 2616 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis 
from colds and other ills. It means, too, that fuel 8, Minnesota. In Canada: Toronto 12, Ontario. 
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AMERICA’S NO. 


IT’S EFFECTIVE! The ester formulation 
of 2,4-D is recognized by authorities as 
being more effective over a wider range 
of weeds and conditions than other types 
of 2,4-D. Weed-No-More is the original 
butyl ester formulation of this selective 
weed killer. 


IT’S ECONOMICAL! One gallon of Weed- 
No-More 40 concentrate makes 400 gal- 
lons of spray, enough to treat two acres. 
Weed-No-More’s butyl ester formula— 
plus a special emulsifying agent—makes 
4 for better adherence to broadleaved 
weeds and faster absorption by the 
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Can’t Get Spray Equipment? 


To help you until you can obtain delivery of spray 
equipment, Sherwin-Williams Research has de- 
veloped a 50-gallon sprayer that can be easily built 

el in your shop for under $40. For free plans and 
PRODUCTS OF specifications, write Dept. D-5, 12th Floor Mid- 


SHERWIN- land Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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1 WEED KILLER 


weed plant, thus producing quicker, 
surer, and more effective killing action. 


IT’S AVAILABLE NOW! Many of 
America’s best-known golf courses, parks, 
cemeteries, and schools now use Weed- 
No-More 40 regularly for beautiful weed- 
free turf. Safe to use—easy to use—as- 
sures savings of hundreds of dollars (on 
many golf courses, thousands of dollars) 
compared with previously used methods 
of weed control. 


For full information, phone your local 
dealer, or write any of the companies 
listed below. 








For More Effective Weed Control with 24D 


fs ier t 








Available in 1-gallon and 5- 
fallon cans, 55-gallon drums 





Write for Free Movies! 
Informative 17-minute 16mm 
full-color sound movie presents 
actual proof of the remarkable 
killing action of Weed-No- 
More. Available for entertain- 
ment showings to committees, 
board meetings. Write Film 
Dept. D-5, 12th Floor Midland 
Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Improved 16mm. sound projection 


i \ Ao 
NEW 


SWING OUT GATE 


f, 




























“Premier: 
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Close-up of new swing-out gate, showing gate 


16MM. SOUND PROJECTOR he abt pectin 
The new “Premier-20” embodies many advanced fea- New Ampro Slide ond Filmstrip Projector 
tures which combine to create new standards of 16mm. 





d f THe ¥ Tienes on ia ; New from every angle, this Ampro Model 30-D 
sound performance... convenience. . . and eMicirency Projector for 2"x 2” slides and 35mm. filmstrips is 


of operation. The new swing-out gate, shown above, ideally suited for classroom use. Simple to oper- 
permits easy cleaning of the aperture plate and /pres- ate... with curved film guide- 

> . - ways to guide filmstrip in 
sure shoe . . . without ever disturbing the lens focus. exact position for crisp, bril- 
liant pictures. Automatic snap- 
action, self-centering slide car- 
rier assures perfect focus... 
with one hand operation. 
Sang tilting... 
sharp, clear repro- 
duction . . . lift-off 
carrying case... 
many other out- 
standing features. 


New Richer Tone Quality—The latest 12-inch Jensen 
Permanent Magnet Dynamic Speaker reproduces sound 
faithfully, realistically . . . has adequate power for 
moderate size auditoriums. 

Streamlined Carrying Cases— Rugged... scratch- 


resistant . . . easy to clean, they offer complete pro- 
tection for your Ampro projection equipment. 





Amproslide 
Model 20-D 








CUB—547 


Write AMPRO CORPORATION 
Toda Yeoee 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
- 38 coupon a of for (] ‘“Premier-20” 16mm. Sound-on-film Projector. 
illustrated circulars giv- am s ean py é 
ing full details, po ol | Amproctide Model = ai oe reaps Projector. 
tions and prices on these ["] Amproslide Model ““30-A“—2" x 2” Projector. 


as well as other Ampro 





8mm. Silent ©« 16mm. Silent 











classroom projectors... NAME 
lémm. Sound-on-film ¢ Slide Projectors 
lémm. Arc Projectors ADDRESS. 
A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary CITY STATE 
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ALWAYS IN SERVICE 


SAVE 


WE ny 
od 


MODERN 


LAWNMOWER 
SHARPENER 


ALL Your Mowers Precision Ground 
With a Modern Mower Sharpener 
Any Mower Sharpened Eastry (5-inch Edger or 36- 
inch Power Mower) in 10-20 minutes with a MopEern 
Lawn Mower SHARPENER. No DISMANTLING 
Handles, Rollers, Wheels AND Motors need Not be 
removed to sharpen ANY Mower. No Hand FILING 



























needed! . . . Movern precision grinds to the very 
ends of noru left or right reel blades. Same brackets 
hold bottom knife for scissor-sharp Matcu! N« 
Extra ATTACHMENTS Neepep! Order Now! ONLY 
$241.50 (less motor) F.O.B. Pasadena. (% or 4% H.P. 
single phase motor recommended. ) 

MODERN MANUFACTURING CO. 
160 N. FAIR OAKS AVE. . PASADENA 1, CALIF. 
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INSTITUTIONAL 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


218 SO. WABASH AVE CHICAGO 4, ILL 
SUITE 816 PHONE WABASH < 














VISIBLE KEY CONTROL 


A complete indexing system for the care of keys: 
1 TELKEE is a tried and proven 4 TELKEE retains a Reserve- 





Visible Key-Filing—Key FIND- Pattern key — never loaned. 
ING System. Tells you to whom other keys 
9 Whether there are a few keys have been loaned. 

or thousands of keys — 5 Your keys are identified only | 
TELKEE is simple and effective. by the special TELKEE Cross | 


3 It is the perfect system for Index — Positive Control. 
knowing your keys — knowing 6 New instruction booklet based 

where they are when you want on 14 years’ experience makes 

to use them. TELKEE easy to set up and operate. 


WRITE DEPARTMENT “A” FOR INFORMATION 
P.O. MOORE, Inc. 





302 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, MN. Y. 

















not a general purpose cleaner but 


DEVELOPED SPECIFICALLY FOR removing 


RUST STAINS 
» LIME DEPOSITS 
SOAP OIL 
BODY GREASE 
ALGAE FORMATION 
from 


SWIMMING POOLS, Shower Rooms, Steam Rooms, Porcelain 
Fixtures. 











Leaves floors and decks practically slip-proof. Minimizes 
conditions that breed and spread infectious germs. 


USED FROM COAST TO COAST FOR 
Pr Pa | 33 YEARS. 


The action of secret chemicals cleans 
, quickly even where hard rubbing 
with ordinary cleaners has failed. 
You simply sprinkle Saf-T-Klenz on a 
damp surface, wait a minute or two, 
scrub or mop lightly, and flush with 
clear water. armless to hands, 
clothing, floor or drains. Unscented. 
No carbolic or disinfectant smell. 
= £ Comes in economical, concentrated 
dry powder form. 








Try Saf-T-Klenz for 30 days. If not entirely satisfied we will 
cancel the invoice. You won't even be asked to return the 
unused portion. 


WRITE FOR LIBERAL FREE SAMPLE 


BERMAN CHEMICAL CO. 


343 Tenth Street, Toledo 2, Ohio 
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Victor’s new ‘“60’’—streamlined in design, 
refined in performance. Truly atriumphin = - 
16 mm sound motion picture equipment— 


for schools, churches, home and industry. 


VICTGR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York + Chicago 
Distributors Throughout the World 
MAKERS OF MOVIE EQUIPMENT SINCE 19190 
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Now ORDER THESE NEW 
Available! CRUSADER Aluminum UTENSILS TODAY! 


Your Dealer already has a supply. or can obtain shipment promptiy. 


Roast Pans are provided in two weights and styles. Sauce Pots and Pans 
of Medium Weight supplement the heavy Line. Medium Weight Double 
Boilers are other CRUSADER additions. 


All CRUSADER Aluminum Utensils are seamless deep drawn, handles 
and trim are sturdy. CRUSADER Aluminum Ware is built for rugged use. 


Compare, and you'll find CRUSADER quality and dollar value the best 
Aluminum Utensil buy. 











ROAST PANS ROAST PANS 
Medium Weight Heavy Weight 
Catalog No. Outside Dimensions, Inches Catalog No. Outside Dimensions, Inches 
#191 21.......... 20%" x 12%" x 3” . . } | 19%" x 11%" x4" 
Inside Dimensions. Inches tS 20%" x 17%" x 42" 
19%" x11%" x3” 















SAUCE 








SAUCE 
PANS POTS 
Medium Weight Medium Weight 
Type Catalog Capacity Type Catalog Capacity 
No. Quarts No. Quarts 
Medium #19148 4" Medium #19548 4" 
#19150 6% #19550 6% 
#19155 10 #19555 10 


Deep #19250 7 
#19255 13% 


Deep #19650 7% 
#19655 13% 


DOUBLE BOILERS —Medium Weight 











(SMe: ea oi #19612 #19618 #19624 
SR I Sa isicencssascsenesSbescsenaneenssnce 10 13 15 
Al Ap 2 GRO fp t @le)d)-7: 
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N OST students in your school have been eating 


to a grasshopper. For, back in their home towns and 


Kellogg’s Cereals since they were knee-high 


villages, Kellogg’s is the clear-cut favorite over any 
other brand of cereals. 
Take Kellogg’s Rice Krispies for example. It out- 


RICE KRISPIES* + 
ALL-BRAN « 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES + 
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KELLOGG’S RAISIN BRAN FLAKES 


MOST STUDENTS LIKE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN CEREALS 
Battle Creek and Omaha 





* **Rice Krispies’’ 


trademark (Reg. 


U. 8. 


Pat. Off.) for Kellogg's 
tice 


oven-~- 


Home-lown St 2 


sells all other ready-to-eat rice cereals combined. 
Naturally, the familiar flavor of this famous cereal 
is ‘““‘home-town stuff!” 

Many of your undergraduates were raised on 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. Give it to them often in the 
handy individual size that students go for. 


+ KELLOGG’S 40% BRAN FLAKES + KELLOGG’S 
KRUMBLES + KELLOGG’S SHREDDED WHEAT 


go MOST 
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+ J Your Planning Problems 


, y Hamilton offers a creative planning service for 
, a Pa practical advice on your individual laboratory 
‘4 q installation problems, and modern, functional 
. = equipment to fit your specifications. Let us 
make your planning problems easy. Write 


Department CUB-S-47 for complete information. 


x 
% 
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Equipment by Hamilton 
Northwestern Technologica! Institute 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 





Protect the Surface 
from any point of view! 


From any viewpoint, Hillyard Floor 
Treatments Protect the Surface and 
Save Your Floors. Give easy main- 
tenance, long wearing, non-slippery- 
ness and practical economy. In every 
classification Hillyard’s Floor Treat- 
ments, Seals, Finishes, Waxes, Clean- 
ers and Sanitation Materials give 
complete satisfaction. Besides the 
extra quality and value in its products 
Hillyards maintain a Nationwide 
Service of Floor Treatment Special- 
ists .. . there is one in your com- 
munity and his advice is freely given 
on any floor treat- 2.0. 
ment Of mMaimte- [Pec tectmrstedMantmee 
nance problem. Call | “= 
or wire us today. 









Send for your FREE copy 
of “Job Floor Specifica- 
tions,” a helpful booklet. 
Full of real advice on eco- 
nomical Floor Treatment, 
showing proper materials 
and labor-saving methods. 


OMPAN Y 











DISTRIBUTORS... HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO....ST. JOSEPH 1, MO... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
370 TURK ST., SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIF. 


1947 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N.Y. 
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Let Filmosound carry its share 
of your heavy teaching load 


Schools and colleges have an always-dependable 
teaching aid in Filmosound, the Bell & Howell 
16mm sound film projector that augments your 
good work. 


Presenting your selections from today’s vast and 
ever-growing resources of educational films, Filmo- 
sound helps speed instruction and lighten the heavy 
teaching loads brought about by large classes. 


Filmosound assures you 
finest pictures and sound 





Educators who have used motion pictures most suc- 
cessfully know that if audio-visual training is to be 
fully effective, reproduction of pictures and sound 
must be of the finest quality, and free from all 
sense of mechanical intervention. 


That’s why Filmosounds are so widely preferred. 
Filmosound’s precision engineering gives you flicker- 
less, jump-free pictures, clear and brilliant. Sound 
is truly natural, without “flutter” or hum. 


Exclusive Filmosound featurés obviate chances of 
film damage. And Filmosound is easy to operate. 
Instructors or students quickly learn to use it. 
They will find Filmosound quiet, cool, and always 
dependable. 


Write for illustrated literature to Bell & Howell 
Company, 7192 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 
Branches in New York, Hollywood, Washington, 
D. C., and London. 





Pupils learn 40% more in less time 
when motion pictures are used as 1907-1947 ... Forty Years of Leadership 
teaching aids. Research and ex- 
perimentation have established 
this fact, pointing the way to 
relief from the great handicaps 
under which schools must work 
today. 


Bell « Howell 
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Please send me free floor care booklet and catalog: 


NAME 


M 







IS YOUR FLOOR 
COSTING MORE? 


Floor machines that get out of 
kilter add wasteful dollars to 
floor maintenance overhead...and 
today repairs cost more than 
ever. Let HOLT floor machines 
cut your costs—they’re famous 
for rolling trouble-free and easy, 
year in, year out. Thousands of 
leading institutions have HOLTS 
on the payroll at a profit. Check 
HOLT before you choose—today! 


Flat Top for any floor 
or rug shampoo as. 


"S FINEST FLOOR MACHINES FOR OVER A QUARTER 


AIL THIS COUPON TODAY T 


HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
651-681 20th STREET - OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 
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ADDRESS 





CITY 


STATE 





HOLT MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 





MEMORIAL TOWER + NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 


\ ———— Raleigh, North Carolina —e 







ry 


s Only the Music of 
~» CARILLONIC BELLS 


was deemed worthy of this 


inspiring Memorial 


In choosing a carillon for their beautiful Memorial 
Tower, the Alumni Tower Memorial Committee took 
special pains to compare bells and chimes throughout 
the country. They listened, judged, selected, by 
actual performance—and, in this thorough test, their 


choice was CARILLONIC BELLS. 


We suggest that, in choosing your carillon, you fol- 
low the same method. It is the method that has led 
so many hundreds of other colleges, churches and 
schools to gladden their communities with CARILLONIC 
BELLS. Do not choose by printed description, by blue- 


print, by sight—choose by sound. When you hear the 


ra mellow beauty of CARILLONIC BELLS, its brilliant 


beh clarity and true-toned accuracy, you will be more 








than satisfied that it surpasses all others. 
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And you will be delighted to know the further 
advantages of CARILLONIC BELLS—its moderate cost, 
its compactness, the fact that it can be installed in 
your tower without additional construction. For further 
details, please write to us, at Dept. COL-5. 


ELECTRONICS, inc: 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


“CARILLONIC BELLE” + TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS + ACOUSTIC CORRECTION UNITS 
SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS + CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
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| SCHOOL AHEAD 








Only Sloan 


can sup lees: 








DRIVE SLOWLY Jue 





» wer 





}> 83% OF ALL SCHOOL SYSTEMS* ARE 
4 SLOAN EQUIPPED. 


54% OF ALL SCHOOL SYSTEMS ARE 
EXCLUSIVELY SLOAN! 





There are several reasons for Sloan’s 
pre-eminence. For one thing, mainte- 
nance costs are reported as low as \ of 1c 
per Valve per year. Then too, Sloan Flush 


Valves save water; they protect public 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY - 


health by preventing back syphonage; 
they can now be whisper quiet; they have 
unlimited life—yet cost no more. That is 
why more Sloan Flush Valves are sold 


than all other makes combined. 


4300 W. Lake St., Chicago, Iil. 


*In cities of 25,000 population and over. 














d\oan flush valves 
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Steel Folding Chairs 
Guaranteed IO years 





SCIENTIFICALLY 
DESIGNED 


for restful seating. 


REMARKABLY 
BALANCED 


Safe to sit on. 


100% COMPACT 
Folds down to 1%4"' thin. 


EASY TO SET UP 
EASY TO FOLD 


Buy Clarin chairs with con- 
fidence—the result of our 
20 years’ experience in 
manufacturing improved 
steel folding chairs 


write 


CLARIN MFG. CO. 


4650 W. HARRISON ST. 
CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


|_| Phere are more steel folding chairs | 
4 in institutional than any other make | 





No. 2317-L 














STURDY RUST- sales 








“a pp 


IS BACKS 


Once again, Dudley Locks have tough, 
rust-proof stainless steel cases! This 
exclusive feature is now available for 
the first time since the war! 


Ask our representative to show you 
an RD-2...see for yourself why these 
locks have such a reputation for de- 
pendability, long life and sturdiness. 
Notice the nickel-plated, cold-rolled 
steel shackle ...see how easily the cor- 
rosion-proof mechanism works! 


And write for the Dudley Catalog for 
complete information. 





ALA) ie @itexerrateters 


DEPT. 522 + 570 W. MONROE ST. + CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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1S COLOR SAFE IN SCHOOLS? 


startling 
ucational 








Send today for literature describing the improve. 
ment in educational growth and improved well. 
being that comes from modernizing schoolrooms 
according to the “Texas Plan” as developed in 
the Mexia, Texas, Public Schools under the direc. 
tion of Dr. D. B. Harmon. 


LUMINALL 


Lumiinall, the light- 
reflective paint for 
interiors, is one of the 
important factors in 
securing these benefits 
for your students. 


NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
3622 South May Street, Dept. N 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


STUDY LAMPS 


Lots of 25, each... 4 65 


Lots of 6, ea. $2.85 


2E-135 — FLEXIBLE ARM — BRONZE 
FINISH. Maximum height 12!/, inches, 
extends to 17 inches. Metal shade 6!/, 
inches. Wired with turn-button socket, 
6 ft. of rubber covered 
cord, unbreakable rubber 
plug. 6 in carton, no less 
sold. 





Established 1899 


Clark Linen & Equipment Co. 





303 W. MONROE STREET ° CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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HOOD RESILIENT TILE 





As the excessive demand for higher education approaches its peak, it is 
evident that college and universitiy facilities are being taxed to the limit. 
Among other things this focuses attention on floors because they are taking 
the toughest kind of punishment from thousands upon added thousands 
of hurrying, scuffling, grinding feet. 





To those of you who are responsible for the selection and maintenance 
of floors in schools and colleges, the choice of Hood Rubber or Asphalt Tile 
Flooring indicates good judgment because Hood Resilient flooring really stands 
up. Built for the toughest kind of traffic conditions, it stays attractive, is easy 
to clean, has quiet, resilient comfort and gives lasting wear. 


Hood has always realized the necessity for making better resilient flooring. 
<a It has combined the nationally recognized research ability of B. F. Goodrich 
with its own seasoned skill in manufacturing to produce the finest flooring 
money can buy. Send for the new Hood Flooring Catalog today. 
Choose Hood — America's leader since 1925. 





BF Goodrich 


MIUWN MA : 
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Low-cost 
duplication and 
prompt delivery, too! 





Automatic feed, 
hand-operated Mimeograph 
brand duplicators 











MODEL 90—turns out those clear, readable copies 
in color or in black-and-white — quickly, efficiently, and 
at low cost. Popular price. 


MODEL 91—put it to solving those paper work prob- 


lems—get quality results economically. Medium price. 


You know the reputation for quality of the 
Mimeograph brand duplicators. 


You want their efficiency and economy in 
duplication for your own company—or school, 
church, store, or branch office. 


And the good news is: 


You can now get prompt delivery of a new 
Mimeograph brand duplicator—with your 
choice of Models 90 or 91, shown here. 


Place your order now. Within one working 
week (or less), your new Mimeograph brand 


58 
































! 


duplicator will be working on your paper work 


problems—and with good results. 


Just call the distributor nearest you, or write 
us. A. B. Dick Company, 720 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 6. The Mimeograph Com- 
pany, Ltd., ‘Toronto. 








The Mimeograph brand duplicator 
is made by 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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SIMMONS is the furniture of youth! 





This is the kind of room students like to write home about. No wonder! 
Look at the clean, modern lines of this postwar Simmons furniture. 
Cheerful colors, too . . . the way furniture for the younger generation 
ought to be. 

Simmons hasn’t overlooked economy, either! And you'll find real 
prewar quality here ... chairs, beds, dressers and desks that will keep 
their original good looks in spite of dormitory wear and tear. 


Write us for name of nearest Simmons distributor—and find out 


about furniture to fit your space and budget. 
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Dormitory Division 
Display Rooms 

Chicago 54, Merchandise Mart ? New York 16, One Park Avenue 

San Francisco 11, 295 Bay Street Atlanta 1, 353 Jones Ave., N. W. 
——— 
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HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
INDIANA @© TORONTO 


SEAL-O-SA 


HEAVY DUTY 


HUNTINGTON, 





LONGER WEARING 
BETTER LOOKING 
SCHOOL FLOORS 


END constant floor finishing 
expense by applying Seal-O-San 
Heavy Duty Finish to classroom 
and corridor floors now. It pene. 
trates the wood and forms 
wear-resisting seal that with. 
stands the punishment of count. 
less scuffling feet, keeps out 
moisture, snow or rain. Floors 
look new and stay clean longer, 
Maintenance cost is low. Write 
for more facts now. 





FLOOR FINISH 








Who will fill them? 


pe WHO WILL FILL THE SHOES OF THE 
valued and trusted employe who leaves your 
college or university? When you set up a 
new department or when your institution 
grows to a point where new department 
heads or assistants are needed, how will you 
select exactly the right person for the job? 
There is probably no more difficult and 
delicate combination of personal qualifica- 
tions required anywhere than in building an 
efficient, smoothly functioning college or 
university organization. You must have a 
sufficient number of qualified applicants from 
whom a genuine choice can be made. No 


matter how excellent the opportunity you 











many people must be told about it. Tell 


offer, to attract the precisely right person i 





your opening in a Classified 
advertisement in CoLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
Business. During these days of personnel 
migration, it is vital to your institution that 


adequate personnel be secured immediately 


this magazine. 


to replace employes who have accepted ar- " 
pointments elsewhere or to provide necessary 
staff for new departments. 98 COLLEGE AND 
University Business is the only magazine 
in the United States reaching the people who 
would be most interested in your need or 
availability. Over 5,000 college business 
managers, comptrollers, purchasing agents, 
superintendents of buildings and grounds, 
residence hall directors, and food service 
managers receive and read COLLEGE AND 
University Business every month. You 
can save time by advertising your personnel 
needs in the classified advertising section of 
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FOR CONTINUING PROGRESS 


Old, outmoded teaching methods give way to ing. Arketex will withstand hard usage for its 
new ... that’s continuing progress in the field of permanent finish will not craze, crack, sear, or 
education. Obsolete, old-fashioned building mar. 3: 
methods and materials give way to Arketex Ce- Always specify Arketex—first with the finest! 


ramic Glazed Structural Tile... that’s continuing Write for Catalog $-45C 














progress in the field of construction. 

Where beauty, permanency, and economy are 
of prime consideration — Arketex meets every 
requirement. Arketex Ceramic Glazed Struc- 
tural Tile is available in lustrous, non-fading 
colors from white through delicate tints to bold, 
full-bodied tones. Arketex is a permanent in- 
terior and exterior wall and finish all in one. 
It requires only infrequent soap and water clean- 


ARKETEX CERAMIC CORPORATION - BRAZIL, INDIANA 
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FOR NEW BUILDINGS 
OR PRESENT STRUCTURES 


Yessway 


CABINET SHOWERS 





A typical battery installation of 
Weisway Cabinet Showers 


The Weisway Standard Cabinet Shower meets the urgent 
need for a genuine quality shower. Precision-built of service- 
tested materials. Walls are 14 B & S gauge aluminum alloy 
finished white baked-on enamel. Receptor is Armco Iron, 
one-piece vitreous porcelain enameled, with Foot-Grip, No- 
Slip floor surface. Meets quality standards required in build- 
ings of best construction. 

Mail coupon now for full information. Weisway Standard 
Model Cabinet Showers are now available for prompt shipment. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
539 Weisway Building, Elkhart, Indiana 


Gentlemen: Please send me detailed information about Weisway 
Standard Cabinet Showers. 


Name 


College or University 







City 
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TRAPS W 
ALL DIRT 
AT THE 

yore). 


EZY-RUG 
Rubber Link MATTING 





@ Keeps dirt out of sight @ Reduces frequency of re. 
@ Prevents tracking through decorating necessitated 

the building by dirt whirled into the 
@ Reduces cleaning costs air by the heating or 
@ Available with lettering cooling system. 
@ Beveled edge @ Beautifies entrances, lobbies 
@ Reversible, its life is doubled and corridors 

— ALSO — 


TUF-TRED TIRE FABRIC MATTING 
AMERIFLEX HARDWOOD LINK MATTING 
NEO-CORD COUNTER-TRED MATTING 
AMERITRED SOLID PLASTIC FRICTION MATTING 
“WALRUS-HIDE" ROLL RUBBER MATTING 
AMERICAN COUNTER-TRED MATTING 

For prices and folder, 


“A Mat for Every Purpose” write 


AMERICAN MAT CORPORATION 


“America’s Largest Matting Specialists” 


1736 Adams St., TOLEDO 2, On! 














TESTS L 
, 
PROVE THAT ((. 


“EASY-TITES” ~ ~\—SS 


6 


OUTLAST ORDINARY FAUCET WASHERS 6-to-1 


Ae Numerous military installations, hotels, 
We 







schools, etc., have made this test. They have 
installed “‘EASY-TITE’’ 300°F. Fabric-rein- 
forced Washers in ‘‘ear-marked" faucets, 
placed ordinary washers in an opposite line, then 
noted results over a period. 
“EASY-TITES" have always outlasted the ordinary 
washers 6-to-1, usually remaining in “active service” 
long after the tests were concluded. 
“EASY-TITES,"* built of DUPONT NEOPRENE, withstand 
extreme high temperatures upwards of 300° F. Fabric- 
reinforced like a tire, they won't split or mush out of 
shape. Install modern ‘‘EASY-TITES" to cut your water 
and fuel bills, reduce labor costs and prolong the life 
of costly fixtures. 
FREE 102-PAGE CATALOG — 
lists over 2,000 ‘SEXAUER' Triple-Wear Replacement Parts 
and patented Precision Tools for maintenance of plumbing / 
and heating systems, as advertised in THE SATURDAY // 
EVENING POST. Write for your free copy. Y, ©) 
J. A. SEXAUER MFG. CO., INC., DEPT. US, 
2503-5 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK CITY 51. 


MAINTENANCE MATERIALS FOR OVER 25 
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Gloss Seal on Gym Floors 
Aids Fast Footwork 


Genuine phenolic resins are used in the processing of Gloss Seal, 

assuring thorough resilience of the playing surface. And in addition 

to providing a non-skid surface that yields to and facilitates fast foot- 

work and teamwork, Gloss Seal supplie s a tough protective finish for 

gym floors. Resists heel burns, ac ids, alkalis, acai soaps, water, fric- . ae 
tion. And Gloss Seal won't darken or lose its transparency! 4, - 


. to meet specific needs in classrooms, in corridors, and in places 
~ ae septionally heavy traffic, as well as in the gymnasium. Approved 
by Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association. 


Available in Several Surface and Penetration Types CETRGE 


ae 


Before you refinish the floors in your school, have a talk with the 
nearby Finnell man! His knowledge i is broad and practic al, sharing as 
he does Finnell’s four decades of specialized experience in floor care. 


For consultation, free floor survey, or literature on Finnell Seals, Waxes, Cleansers, 
Maintenance Vac hines, and Accessories, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 4405 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINN ELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


\ IN ALL 
Pioneers. and Specialists in / PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES VA CITIES 
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I'M GOOD 
q TO FLOORS 


| CLEAN 
THE PORES 





Your first experience with BRITEN- 
ALL will be a delightful surprise. 
You'll be amazed how quickly and 
easily BRITEN-ALL cleans the dir- 
tiest floors. You’ll marvel at its pene- 
trating power. BRITEN-ALL actual- 
ly cleans the pores in the floors... makes 
floors completely refreshed and sani- 
tary — the SAFE way. There’s 
nothing in BRITEN-ALL to injure 
the finest of floors. Try it. 


VESTA-GLOSS 


A scientifically balanced water-proof 
heavy duty floor finish that dries to 
a bright uniform lustre without pol- 
ishing. Use it in cooperation with 
BRITEN-ALL to protect your floor 


investment. 







VESTAL ELECTRIC 
FLOOR MACHINE 


Scrubs and polishes 
FASTER. Easy 


VSSIAL « 






























The superiority of 


WAAS GENUINE CATHEDRAL CHIMES 


proclaimed without qualification in this un- 
solicited comment by Paul D. Peery, 
Coronado, California:* 

“The Maas Chimes .. . are the finest I have 
ever played and one of the finest in the country. 
I think their tuning is impeccable and their tonal 
quality unsurpassed. . . . The Maas Cathedral 
Chimes sound quite as well indoors as they do 
out. They are a beautiful instrument.” 





The superb tone, the smooth, responsive action 
and the perfect tuning of Maas Cathedral Chimes 
make them a pleasure to play . . . a joy to all 
who hear. Maas Chimes, combining outside tower 
carillon with inside cathedral chimes, are priced 
from $950.00. For inside chimes only, prices 
begin at $518.00. . . . Maas quality is always the 
same . . . always the best. 





*Mr. Peery first played the Maas Chimes at dedication 
services for the Lowe Memorial Carillon, recently in. 
stalled in Balboa Park, San Diego, California, one of 
the largest Carillons on the West 
Coast — a set of 32-note tubuler 
cathedral chimes, made by MAAS. 


ye 
OLE 


MAAS ORGAN COMPANY 


ROOM 28, 3015 CASITAS AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 



















REX-O-graph Model FM 
with Quick-Change Mas- 
ter Guide for high pro- 


duction and systems 

work. 
One reason why operators prefer a REX-O- 
graph is——-one turn of the crank per copy. 

one turn That means more copies per minute—with 
half the effort. . . . Less fatigue, easier to 
work also because of REX-O-graph's smooth- 

j running ball-bearing mechanism. Then you 

have other time-and-effort-saving features 
like the “lightning paper centering device” 
and the “‘Quick-Change Master Guide” and 

others. 





All in all, the REX-O-graph Fluid Type 
Duplicator is your best buy in economical, 
clear and accurate duplication for all types 
of school, office and systems work. To own- 
ers this means today's best investment in 
modern duplication. . . . To REX-O-graph 
dealers it means enthusiastic satisfaction 
for years of copy-making needs. 


REX-O- 


3749 North Palmer Street * 


Write Today ... 
for complete details on 
all REX-O-graph Fluid 
Type Duplicators and 
Supplies for all needs. 
Excellent dealer terri- 
tories still available. 


, Inc. 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
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Cut operating costs...improve operating conditions 


PC GLASS BLOCK 
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Loops of diffused daylight are admitted by PC Glass Blocks. The 
4 light is distributed so widely that much less artificial light is 
needed. Lighting costs take a sharp drop. 





Other savings are traceable to the insulating properties of PC 
Glass Blocks. They decrease heat losses, minimize condensation, 


| enhance the comfort and well-being of instructors and students. 
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And, of course, less fuel is needed, so heating costs hit new lows. 

PC Glass Blocks seldom need maintenance or repairs. They are 
quickly and easily cleaned, eliminate the necessity for repairing 
and repainting window sash. All of these factors add up to 
important money-savings over the years. 











7 For your convenience we have recently assembled and published 
_ complete, authoritative data on the many and varied uses of PC 
Glass Blocks in building construction. Your free copy of our 36 
- page illustrated handbook is now ready. It contains engineering pa eid 
n . . . . . . : 
o | data, typical layouts, specifications, illustrations and lists of the full 
- . ° ° ° . 
, line of patterns and sizes—and a clear description of the function of ' 
: each ty pe of PC Glass Block. Send the coupon for this manual today. among son Deen ae | 
/ «3, God Ss 
| Pittsburgh 22, Pa. | 

. ilso Makers of PC Foamelas Insulation | Please send along my free copy of your new | 
, book on PC Glass Blocks for School, College and 
~ | other Public Buildings. It is understood that I | 
. | incur no obligation. | 
h 
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SANITATION + ECONOMY 
+ DURABILITY 


ADD UP TO— 





BRADLEY ‘i: SHOWERS 


School wash facilities, to be complete, require some 
Modern educational 
institutions recognizing this need, have selected 


form of shower convenicnce. 


Bradley Multi-Stall Showers for maximum sanitation, 
economy of operation and long-life durability. 

One Bradley 5-Stall Shower unit requires only 3 
plumbing connections in comparison to 15 needed 
for 5 “single-stall” units. This simplified installation 
plus complete absence of corners and dirt-collecting 
pockets cuts cost of upkeep and janitor detail. Sav- 
ings are also realized through lower hot water costs 
made possible by reduced water consumption. 

For new school buildings, for expansion of present 
facilities or for modernizing existing buildings, 
Bradley 5- or 3-Stall Shower units can be installed 
quickly and easily on any kind of floor includ- 
ing wood. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 
2353 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Send today for new illustrated Catalog 4701. 
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END ALL WRAPS PROBLEMS 


Office VALET Wardrobe 
Racks and Costumers end 
“wraps” problems, keep 
clothing “in press,” aired on 
spaced hangers; provide 
ventilated spaces for hats, 
overshoes and umbrellas. 
Save floor space, accommo- 
date 3 persons per sq. ft. Fit 
in anywhere. Lifetime 
welded construction. Modern 
lines and 6-place 
non-tipping costumers — 12 
and 24-place 4-foot racks, 
Endorsed by top office plan- 
ners —in industry — institu- 
tions — municipal buildings 
—schools—professional use, 
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VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


Write for 
Bulletin 
No. H-16 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, U.S.A. 








SERVICE 


Between editorial material and ad- 
vertising pages in this and every issue 
—there’s a detachable, postage pre- 
paid card ... to help you get product 
information on one or a dozen items 
with a minimum of effort and time. 
As you read the advertising pages and 
the descriptions in the “What’s New” 
section, check the items that interest 
you... use the card. Sign it, mail 
it. The manufacturer of each item 
checked will be asked to send you 
complete details, no charge, no obli- 
gation. 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS 
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,.- According to Independent 
Testing Laboratory Report! 


That’s the remarkable performance 
turned-in by Car-Na-Var in recent tests 
conducted by an authoritative, inde- 
pendent university organization. Yes, of 
all cleaners tested, the new, silent Car- 
Na-Var Vacuum Cleaner removed more 
dirt per minute than any other machine! 

Never before has a portable heavy- 
duty vacuum machine offered such pow- 
erful cleaning action plus such quiet, 
efficient operation. Designed for both 
“wet” and “‘dry”’ pick-up, the new, silent 
Car-Na-Var is the ideal machine for hos- 
pitals, hotels, schools, offices and other 
buildings where fast, quiet, efficient 
cleaning is essential. Reversible squeegees 
inside the nozzle—an exclusive Car-Na- 
Var feature—helps increase cleaning effi- 
ciency! New compact design makes the 
Car-Na-Var easy to use .. . easy to keep 
clean. Sturdy construction means trou- 
ble-free operation . . . long life. 

Write for free circular that fully de- 
scribes this remarkable Car-Na-Var Vac- 
uum Cleaner. 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 


1645 East National Avenue Brazil, Indiana 
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...removes more , 
dirt per minute 
than any other 


machine tested.” 





FELT 
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Adaptable for Blowing 















WHAT’S NEW............ 


The easiest way to get more information about the new products described in this 
section is to use the postage paid card opposite page 40. Just circle the key number on 
the card which corresponds with the number in the headline of each item. COLLEGE 
and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your request to the manufacturer. 


"What to Do With the Empties" CUB 237 
No Problem With These Cafeteria Tray Racks 


The frustrating question 
of what to do with the tray 
is no problem in cafeterias 
serviced with “Tray-A-Way” 
racks, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. Pa- 
trons “know” where to put 
their empty 
simply slide them into the 
racks attached at the base 
of the back legs of the din- 


ing chairs. Moreover, this simple device speeds up the 


trays — they 


work of employes in returning the “empties” to the supply 
line. No longer do they have to look for trays on chair 
seats, against chair and table legs, against walls and on 
table tops or any other place where patrons spotted “emer- 
gency landings.” Too, their installation adds to the attrac- 
tiveness of the cafeteria in the way of orderliness. Said to 
be durable, sanitary and inexpensive, the racks are made 
of two transparent, semirigid, plexiglas holders and can be 
attached to regulation bent wood or metal chairs——Par 
Manufacturing Company, 20 East Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
C4R0 4, Il. 


CUB 238 


For Classrooms Is Subject of New Book 


Planned Daylighting 


As the problem of lighting in classrooms has existed 
since the first schoolhouse was built, executives of educa- 
tional institutions from kindergarten to graduate school 
will welcome the new book, “Daylight in School Class- 
rooms.” Written by Hugh Paul of the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, the foreword expresses the twofold purpose of 
the book: to promote a better understanding of the use of 
daylight and to provide a method for introducing daylight 
into classrooms to obtain maximum efficiency with min- 
imum brightness contrast regardless of weather conditions 
and building orientation. 

Prepared from studies during the last six years in a 
special light laboratory at a midwestern university, neither 
the elimination nor the restriction of supplementary light- 
ing is recommended nor are radical changes in building 
design or construction called for. Results are obtained by 
using scientifically designed daylight transmitting areas in 
combination with proper interior reflectivities. The author 
concludes that the daylight transmitting construction as 
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recommended will provide daylight of satisfactory quality 
and quantity for more hours of the year than any other 
construction yet devised. Tables, charts and diagrams en- 
able the reader to follow the author's findings —Insulux 
Products Division, Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Obio 
Building. Toledo 1, Obio. 


Putting ‘Home CUB 239 


In Homemaking Departments 


To guide schools and colleges in creating a home at- 
mosphere in their homemaking departments is the theme 
of the Bavinco Manufacturing Corporation's new “Book of 
Homemaking Equipment.” Explaining the need for home- 
like surroundings, the book progresses through descrip- 
tions of the foods room, the clothing room, the all purpose 
room, the home living center and installation planning. 
Appropriate equipment from base units for foods to stor- 
age cabinets for aprons and charts is presented. Typical 
floor plans and photographs augment the copy. Those 
responsible for planning or equipping such departments 
are expected to find the book a valuable reference — 
Bavinco Manufacturing Corporation, 2745 Seneca Street, 


Buffalo 10, N. Y. 


CUB 240 


For Determining Steam Consumption 


ADSCO Bulletin No. 35-80B on the ADSCO Rotary 
Condensation Meter is a new 12 page, 842 by 11 inch 


Bulletin Describes Meters 


brochure that gives complete details of construction and 
installation on seven sizes of meters with capacities from 
250 to 12,000 pounds of condensate an hour. The meter 
is used to determine steam consumption by building or by 
department. A copy of the illustrated bulletin is available 
on request.—American District Steam Company, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


CUB 24l 


Toilet Room Environments 
Discussed in New Catalog 


A new 21 page, six color catalog, describing toilet com- 
partments, shower stalls, shower cabinets and wainscoting, 
has been prepared by the Sanymetal Products Company, 
Inc. Catalog 85 contains the latest structural and design 
improvements in the five principal types of compartments 
made by the company. In addition to a chart showing 15 
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standard colors, which permit attractive combinations in 
the treatment of toilet room environments, the booklet 
describes the advantages of Sanymetal Porcena ( porcelain 
on steel), a material used exclusively by Sanymetal to finish 
toilet compartments, shower stalls and wainscoting. This 
material is ageless, fadeless, glass-hard, stainless, moisture- 
proof and rustproof and does not absorb odors, says the 
manufacturer. Specifications, construction details and avail- 
able finishes for toilet compartments are presented in the 
catalog—The Sanymetal Products Company, Inc., 1701 
Urbana Road, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Bulletin Tells Specifications, CUB 242 


Data on Corrosion Resisting Fans 


“Durco Corrosion Resisting Fans,” Bulletin 1102, is the 
title of an informative folder that will prove valuable now 
on any expanding campus or will keep nicely in its sturdy 
attractive cover for future reference. Included in its con- 
tents are general information on alloys, standard construc- 
tion and applications, descriptions of various Durco fans 
and accessories and information on how to specify, how 
to order and how to select the right fan size—The 
Duriron Company, Inc., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Portable Fire Department 
Offers Low Cost Protection 


Cryer 


CUB 243 


Described as a complete 
fire department in itself, 
the Porto-Pumper offers 
low cost fire protection to 
colleges and universities, 
particularly those institu- 
tions with trailer or other 
temporary housing proj- 
ects located outside the city limits. Mounted on a sturdy, 
two wheeled trailer, the Porto-Pumper consists basically 
of the Porto-Pump, a gasoline driven, high pressure utility 
pump; 75 feet of supply hose and 250 feet of fire hose; 
an 18 foot, three section extension ladder; a fire axe, and 
a hand type of extinguisher. The unit can be attached 
easily to automobile, jeep or truck, or towed manually into 
places inaccessible to other equipment, and carries a 48 
by 78 inch steel box body mounted on heavy duty tires of 
standard automobile center-to-center track. The overall 
width is 66 inches; the overall length, including a 40 inch 
tongue, 118 inches. 





A four cycle, 5 h.p. gasoline engine is mounted integrally 
with the pump which is capable of delivering more than 
40 U. S. gallons of water a minute at 120 pounds’ pressure. 
Demountable in a fraction of a second, the Porto-Pump 
can be used at any distance from the Porto-Pumper as an 
independent unit. Any water source—hydrant, stream, 
pond, ditch or lake—serves the Porto-Pumper; a 1000 
gallon tank mounted on the trailer body will make the unit 
self sufficient for water supply—Porto-Pump, Inc., 227 
Iron Street, Detroit 7, Mich. 
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Copyholder Available CUB 244 
In Mountable and Portable Models 


) The new Underwood 
—< Copyholder is available in 
two models: one that can 
be mounted at the rear of 
the typewriter and one 
that is portable. The former 
can be collapsed, permit- 
ting the copyholder to be 
closed with the typewriter in a dropwell or secretarial desk 
for convenient storage when not in use. Designed for use 
alongside typewriters, accounting and other machines, the 
portable model can be moved easily to any position desired 
on the desk. By means of inexpensive extensions, the Un- 
derwood Copyholder can accommodate all copy in widths 
up to 36 inches—Underwood Corporation, 1 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 





CUB 245 


News for Home Ec Departments 
School Range Replacement Plan 


“Here's some really big news,” 
lining its new school program. 

Available for home economics departments only, here's 
the gist of the plan: (1) The school will receive the 
newest Magic Chef gas range at the dealer's regular whole- 
sale cost plus actual cost of installation; (2) for ten years 
the school will receive a new Magic Chef every two years 
—or as new models come out—without any cost to the 
school; (3) the school will have free, continuous servicing 
privileges and a service call for each fall and spring 
semester to assure classes dependable day-in, day-out cook- 
ing performance; (4) students will benefit through the 
use of the most modern equipment that Magic Chef's 
research engineers can provide. 

A free folder containing complete details of this plan is 
available—American Stove Company, 4301 Perkins Ave- 
nue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


says Magic Chef in out- 


"Off the Floor" Jobs CUB 246 
Easy to Reach From This Scaffold 


For those “off the floor” jobs—whether it is a ceiling, 
over a stairway, a platform or a stage—there is a new 
scaffold to meet the need. Revolutionary in design, the 
Baker Scaffold is said to be easily maneuverable by one 
man through ordinary doorways and it can be carried on 
standard elevators without disassembling. It has no 
X-braces and thus can be moved about in occupied areas 
and over and around furniture with a minimum of dis- 
turbance or displacement. Each leg has a ball bearing, 
swivel type of caster with a hard rubber wheel to facilitate 
movement and prevent damage to floor surfaces. Although 
the scaffold can be quickly adjusted to uneven surfaces, 
the platform remains level, well balanced and safe, accord- 


ing to the manufacturer. For convenient storage, it nests 
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into a space little more than that required for an ordinary 
stepladder. Bulletin 3-647 provides additional information. 
—Baker-Roos, Inc., 602 West McCarty Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


CUB 247 


“Two Station" Intercom 
To Aid Busy School Executive 


With compact speaker 
stations as small as an or- 
dinary desk clock, RCA’s 
first postwar intercom sys- 
tem is especially designed 
for such two station use as 
communication between 
the busy school executive 
and his assistant or secre- 
tary. The system features 
amplifier and speaker sta- 
tion in separate units, per- 
mitting off-the-desk loca- 
tion of the amplifier at any out of the way 


point and 


reducing speaker station size to a minimum. Conversation 
can be carried on at normal voice level with a flick of the 
two position switch; releasing the switch returns the in- 
tercom to “listen” position. The 3 inch speaker is so 
designed and refined as to eliminate hiss and hum, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. 

The system consists of two speaker stations, separate 
amplifier and 100 feet of interconnecting wire; if desired, 
up to five additional stations can be connected to the 
amplifier. It is said to be installed casily and to plug into 
any 110 volt A.C. or D.C. outlet—Radio Corporation of 
America, RCA Victor Division, Camden, N. J. 


CUB 248 


Washroom Brochure 
Aid in Planning and Maintenance 


Findings of surveys made in more than 300,000 Amer- 
ican washrooms have resulted in a new brochure containing 
many suggestions for improving personal service facilities. 
The outstanding feature is a spread of 16 pages of typical 
layouts, including large and small plant washrooms, lock=r 
rooms, school washrooms, lounges, supply closets, executive 
and office building washrooms and recreation rooms. 
James S. Hatfield, Philadelphia architect, acted as con- 
sultant and prepared the scale drawings. 

The Scott Paper Company, which has the brochures 
ready for distribution through its Washroom Advisory 
Service, emphasizes the fact that control of trafhc flow 
and ease and economy of maintenance were given full 
consideration by the consultants. The information pre- 
sented is expected to be most valuable in its modern 
approach as a guide for architects and those connected with 
sanitation and maintenance in institutions and other public 
buildings —Washroom Advisory Service, Scott Paper Com- 
pany, Chester, Pa. 
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Chemical Coating 


CUB 249 


Increases Legibility of Blueprints 


An improved chemical coating that makes possible g 
more nearly uniform coverage by blueprint solutions, that 
provides greater brilliance and color depth and that min- 
imizes the graying effect caused by overexposure is an- 
nounced by the Monsanto Chemical Company. Known as 
Mertone WB-2, the product is a silica aquasol and is used 
as a precoat on a paper that is subsequently coated with 
light, sensitive blueprint solutions. The Mertone precoat 
is applicable to all types of blueprint formulas and can 
be applied in paper mills and coating plants on the same 
machine used to apply the sensitizing solution. The H. P. 
Andrews Paper Company developed the use of the Mon- 
santo silica aquasol as an exclusive license and the right 
to sublicense has been granted to Monsanto.—Monsanto 
Chem‘cal Company, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


CUB 250 


Floor Covering, Accessories 
Presented in Colorful Catalog 


“Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile—Floors That Endure” is the 
title of the latest catalog of the Tile-Tex Company, Inc., 
specialist in the manufacture of asphalt and composition 
floor tile and the accessories necessary to the proper in- 
stallation of these products. Color illustrations vividly 
present the 1947 color range and suggested designs for 
both floor covering and wall covering. Specification data 
and descriptions of Tile-Tex Asphalt Base and Accessory 
Strips and of maintenance materials are included. Versa- 
tility in application of the products is stressed as is their 
high asbestos content which makes them highly fire re- 
sistant—The Tile-Tex Company, 1232 McKinley 
Avenue, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Inc., 


Scalding, Sudden Chilling CUB 251 
In Shower Bath Eliminated by Control Valve 


Guarding against varia- 
tcns in the selected tem- 
perature of running water 
regardless of sudden and 
drastic 


water pressure 


Aqua- 





changes, the new 
temp control valve elim- 
inates the danger of scalding or the discomfort of sudden 
chilling in a shower bath. Aquatemp is a pressure con- 
trolled valve always alert for instant action, according to 
its manufacturer. Sudden pressure drops occurring when 
water is turned on in the same room or building activate 
the new valve and cause it to balance hot and cold volume 
instantaneously at the temperature. T. W. 
(Tommy) Milton, veteran racing driver, and R. C. Griffith, 
Detroit engineer-inventor, developed Aquatemp; it can be 
installed with any type of shower fitting—The Milton- 
Griffith Company, 8619 Mack Avenue, Detroit 14, Mich. 
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CUB 252 


Combination Lawn Treatment 
Clears Out Weeds, Feeds Grass 


A new combination lawn food and weed control com- 
pound has been developed that not only clears out the 
weeds but feeds the grass to thicker, fatter growth to fill 
in the openings left by dying weeds. Although this new 
commercial product has physical properties that make it 
easy to spread evenly, it coats weed leaves with enough 
fine powder to destroy root and all. Protein meal is in- 
cluded in the grassfood to produce a slow, long lasting 
supply of nitrogen and other important elements; di- 
ammonium phosphate, new in soil nutrient work, fur- 
nishes quick sources of nitrogen and phosphorus; potas- 
sium in the form of potash gives the grass tone and vigor. 

The combination of weed eradicating and grass nour- 
ishing is reported to do more than either treatment by 
itself. Observation has shown that weed control alone may 
set grass back temporarily but that a simultaneous meal 
of the right lawn food will offset this effect. Some indi- 
viduals have objected to extra mowing resulting from 
ordinary feeding. Oddly enough, although the turf treated 
was of better color and vigor, the grass did not grow as 
fast after the dual treatment. Slowly available nutrients in 
combination with the weed control are believed to bring 
about the delaying action—0O. M. Scott & Sons Company, 
Marysville, Ohio. 


Wet or Dry 
These Surfaces Stay “Nonslip" 


CUB 253 


Schools and colleges considering floor treatments for 
stairways, lobbies, cafeterias, swimming pools, locker rooms 
and other localities requiring special attention will be in- 
terested in a new, illustrated folder, “Norton Floors: Non- 
Slip—Wet or Dry.” Included in the presentation are de- 
scriptions of Alundum Ceramic Mosaic Tile, Alundum 
Aggregate for Terrazzo and Cement Floors and Alundum 
Stair and Floor Tile. The nonslip properties of these sur- 
faces, even when wet, are emphasized, as are their qualities 
of beauty and durability—Norton Company, Worcester 6, 
Mass. 


Here's a Guide CUB 254 
To Planning Vocational, Industrial Arts Units 


Designed to function primarily as a helpful guide in 
the selection of suitable equipment for industrial and edu- 
cational laboratories as well as vocational and industrial 
arts departments, a new 358 page catalog-handbook is 
announced by E. H. Sheldon and Company, manufacturer 
of fixed laboratory, hospital and vocational school equip- 
ment. Containing a completely illustrated listing of Shel- 
don products, the handbook is sectionalized and indexed 
to facilitate reference. One of its unusual features is the 
space devoted to suggestions for planning and laying out 
homemaking classrooms and vocational or industrial arts 


shops. A study of data supplied by the federal and state 
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departments of education and on recommendations by 
leading home economists provided the basis for the sug- 
gestions on planning homemaking departmepts—E. H. 
Sheldon and Company, Muskegon, Mich. 


CUB 255 


Sanding of Curved Surfaces 
Solved With Flexible Rubber Pad 


To meet the demand 
for a pad that permits 
the sanding of irregular 
surfaces, Sterling Tool 
Products Company has 
developed a flexible 
sponge rubber pad that is 
said to allow sanding of 
extremely curved surfaces. 
Designed also for light 
sanding of sealer and 
filler coats and for polish- 
ing, the pad can be in- 
stantly attached to all 
Sterling 1000 Portable Electric Sanders. This attachment, 
the company’s new steel case sanding kit and some of the 
many uses of Sterling Sanders are described in a new, 
illustrated, four page folder —Sterling Tool Products Com- 
pany, 363 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 





CUB 256 
Available in Wide Range of Designs, Colors 


Fire Resistive Fabrics 


A new line of fire resistive and decorative fabrics has 
been announced by the Turner Halsey Company, selling 
agents for Plymouth Fabrics, Fall River, Mass. and Ply- 
mouth Fire-Guard Fabrics. The line is designed for use 
in schools and other public buildings to reduce fire and 
panic hazards. The material is a combination of noncom- 
bustible Fiberglas yarns and flameproofed cotton yarns. 

Plymouth Fire-Guard Fabrics, the trade name under 
which they are manufactured, are aproximately 60 per 
cent glass and 40 per cent cotton and are available in a 
wide range of designs and colors. It is said they are highly 
resistant to fading; they drape in soft folds; they can be 
cut, sewed and ironed as easily as all cotton fabrics; they 
will not stretch. Moreover, they can be dry cleaned by 
ordinary dry cleaning processes without losing their fire 
resistive quality. Prices are on the level of other quality 
drapery fabrics—Turner Halsey Company, 40 Worth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


New Handbook 
On Construction Data Available 


CUB 257 


The A. C. Horn Company, Inc., pioneer in the formu- 
lation and manufacture of materials and in the develop- 
ment of methods for the protection and decoration of 
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structures and for making them water resistant, has avail- 
able a handy new booklet, “Horn Construction Data and 
Hand Book.” Its completeness is indicated by the general 
index which lists sections on calking and glazing com- 
pounds, construction details, floor materials, how to meas- 
ure flat surfaces, material tables, miscellaneous specialties, 
paints and coatings for both exteriors and interiors, water- 
proofings, dampproofings, admixtures and other products, 
and weights and measures tables—A. C. Horn Company, 
Inc., 43-36 Tenth Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Comfort Is Feature CUB 258 
Of Form Fitting Chrome and Leatherette Chair 


Restful and cus- 
tom built is the Ard 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s new form fit- 
ting chrome and 
leatherette chair No. 
HA4, shown in the 
illustration. Its spa- 
cious, form fitting 
seat is 19 inches 
wide and 19 inches 
deep; its gracefully 
curved back, 19 in- 
ches wide and 12 in- 
ches tall. For addi- 
tional comfort, the 





arms are heavily up- 

holstered; for dur- 

ability, the framework is of triple plated chrome tubing; 
for beauty, the leatherette upholstery is available in a choice 
of colors, including Moorish brown, Moorish red and plain 
red. 

Chair No. SA106C meets the same specifications of 
comfort, durability and beauty but takes a turn for the 
modernistic with its S-curved leg—Ard Manufacturing 
Company, P. O. Box 442, Evansville 3, Ind. 





Paint Stripper Works CUB 259 


On Vertical as Well as Herizontal Surfaces 


Paint-Zip, a new, nonflammable, fast acting, liquid 
paint stripper, can be used on vertical as well as hori- 
zontal surfaces because of its clinging characteristics, 
Since it will not raise the grain, its manufacturer espe. 
cially recommends it for wood but it is said to be equally 
effective for removing paints from all types of metals, 
as it will not cause oxidation or discoloration. Owing to 
its unsually slow rate of evaporation and vigorous pene- 
trating action, Paint-Zip generally requires only one appli- 
cation despite the number of paint layers. 

Paint-Zip contains no abrasives, gives off no dangerous 
fumes and is said to be so simple to use that even an 
inexperienced operator can obtain uniformly satisfactory 
results. It can be applied by swabbing with a brush, 
by a spray gun, by the flow-on method or by immersion, 
action starting immediately. Most paints require about 
five minutes; the most obdurate enamels, fifteen. Large 
sheets of paint can then be peeled off and the remainder 
quickly stripped off with steel wool or scraper. After 
wiping down with a rag soaked in Turco L-800, itself a 
mild paint stripper, all gums, films and residual matter 
are completely removed and the surface is ready for 
repainting without further processing.—Twurco Products, 
Inc., 6135 South Central Avenue, Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


Dishwater Analysis CUB 260 


Obtainable Free on Request 


If an institution wants to know the efficiency of its 
present dishwashing compounds, the Du Bois Company 
will make a chemical analysis of a dishwater sample. All 
that is mecessary is to request a sample bottle, fill it and 
provide the information asked on the accompanying form. 
The company will give a 10 point analysis and engineer- 
ing interpretation free together with suggestions as to 
the practical application of the findings—The Du Bois 
Company, Cincinnati 3, Ohio. 











WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 





The rates for want advertisements are: 


10 cents a word; minimum charge, $2.50. 


Address replies to COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago |}, Il. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Assistant Business Officer— Presently frater- 
nity business adviser at small college; 49 
months U. S. Army, separated 1946 as Cap- 
tain; age 40, married, son age 3; B.A. 1928. 
Write Box CW17, COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY BUSINESS. 


Bursar-Treasurer and/or Business Manager— 
Twenty-five years’ varied college administra- 
tion experience; general and fund accounting, 
budgets, investments, building and ground 
maintenance, dining hall, bookstore; would 
like to become associated with an aggressive 
and well rated college where the president is 
seeking an efficient and qualified assistant to 
handle business and financial affairs. Write 


72 


Box CW16, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS. 


Bursar-Treasurer-Assistant Comptroller— Wom- 
an with extensive experience, knows college 
accounting and fund accounting: college grad- 
uate. Write Box CW12, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Comptroller or Business Executive—Available 
for college or university position; experienced 
in budget control and accounting procedures, 
business management and executive work with 
college: can organize all departments; refer- 
ences can be furnished. Write Box CW10, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 

Graduate architect, member A.I.A. and Asso- 
ciation of Superintendents of Buildings and 
Grounds; 15 years’ experience in complete 


charge of operation, management, mainte- 
nance; also architectural work in connection 
with repairs, alterations, additions and new 
buildings; available July 1, 1947. ri 
CW15, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS. 


POSITIONS OPEN 





Assistant Comptroller—Age 30-40; Pacific 
Northwest; superior accounting qualifications, 
preferably CPA, also managerial ability; 
permanent State Board of Higher Education 
position; give information regarding training, 
experience, present salary and _ references. 
Write Box CO8, COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY BUSINESS. 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
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Keener interest and better understanding are the natural results of 
improved projection, as made possible by Da-Lite Screens. For Da-Lite’s 
extraordinary glass-beaded surface reflects “full strength” projection 
at all approved viewing angles. Educator’s like, too, Da-Lite’s outstand- 
ing mechanical features . . . its sturdy, light weight and long life. . . rich 
appearance . . . easy 15 second operation . . . clever compactness for 
space-saving storage. Now being manufactured in increasing nurnbers. 
Please check with your Visual Equipment supplier on your require- 
ments for Da-Lite Screens in advance of your needs. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


Dept. CB5 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 





: Jr. 


THOUSANDS IN USE IN 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Sizes and models 
for every 


projection need 


Illustration from “Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow” pro- 
duced for H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany by Wilding Picture 
Productions, Inc. 


«smo Pioneering IMPROVED PICTURE PROVECTION Since 1909 


ecommnend 


You know the tea drinker. If he likes the tea he likes 4 
meal—and will come back again and again. We know 
him, too. What's more, we know what will please hi 
Everything we have learned in sixty-four years as 
specialists we have put into Sherman Blend Exquisite Tel 
You can serve Sherman Blend for less than a penny a eq 
Do you know any other way in which a fraction of a peng 
can be so important? 
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JOHN SEXTON && 





